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SOVIET TECHNOLOGY REVIEWED AND REVISITED 


Tue number of scientists, engineers and technicians in the countries of 
Western Europe and in the United States has fallen short of the need for 
many years. During the same period many reports have appeared 
indicating that in the Communist countries, particularly in the Soviet 
Union, training in science and technology is being developed on a 
massive scale and at a high level. This impression of a high achievement 
in engineering training has been reinforced by the Soviet achievements 
in such fields as nuclear physics, jet aircraft, space missiles and industrial 
automation, and there is no doubt that these circumstances, assessed as 
factors in a strategic situation, have already led to Western govern- 
ments increasing their allocation of resources to technical education. 

It seems unfortunate that the nature and scope of our provision for 
higher education should be determined in this way, rather than by our 
own rational assessment of the needs of tomorrow; but it is of interest 
and value to have the facts about Soviet higher technical education 
carefully assessed. 

By collecting the facts, so far as they were available up to 1957, Mr. 
Alexander G. Korol and the Centre for International Studies at M.L.T. 
have performed a very useful service.* The author had the difficult 
task of putting a mass of information into readable form. Some readers 
will look for detail, more numerous readers will be satisfied to know 
that the detail has been studied and will be interested in the conclusions 
and the broad picture. The book perhaps tends to catalogue so many facts 
that the essentials are obscured, except for somewhat patient readers. 
It gives a well-documented survey. What central facts emerge from it? 

Essentially he confirms beyond doubt that the Soviet Union is now 
training scientists and engineers in numbers that pro rata and to various 
standards of attainment greatly exceed the production at comparable 
standards in the United States or in Western Europe. Comparisons of 


* A. G. Korol, Soviet Education for Science and Technology. New York: John Wiley & Sons 
(Technology Press of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology), 1957. xxv-+513 pp. 68s. 
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educational output are always a complex matter. In Britain, for example, 
largenumbers of technologistsare trained in technical colleges and quali 
by the award of Higher National Certificates, and this type of training 
has no exact parallel either in USA or USSR. It is in any case very 
difficult to assess the relative weight to be given to such training as 
compared say with a University degree in Engineering. 

But the number of resident students in institutes of higher education 
in USSR in 1955-56 was about 1} millions, and the courses last for 
5 or 5} years. About half as many, in addition, were enrolled as 
correspondence students. It is stated that about 45% of the total 
resident students are students of engineering. On any possible basis the 
numerical comparison puts the Soviet Union well head of all other 
countries. 

The particular value of Mr. Korol’s book is however the information 
he has collected about educational standards, including assessments of 
examination standards in mathematics, physics and mechanical engineer- 
ing at university entry and assessment of syllabuses for the 5 or 5} year 
course at university level. These assessments have been made by 
American educators and compared where possible with American 
standards. 

According to Mr. Korol, on the eve of the educational reform 
10-year schooling, from age 7 to 17, was becoming almost universal, 
at least in the towns. There were 28 million children in Soviet schools 
in 1956. A proportion of youths complete the last four years of this 

iod in the industrially biased ‘tekhnikums’; but the standard reached 
edhass who complete the 10-year school is summed up by Mr. Korol 
in the statement (p. 98) “All Soviet ten-year school graduates, whatever 
their average achievements, are exposed to and study topics in mathe- 
matics and science up to a level reached by very few American young 
men and women with high school education’. 

The entrant to a Soviet University or to an Institute of Higher 
Technical Education thus starts with good preparation. His course will 
be of 5 or 5} years. What evidence is there of the standard he then 
reaches? Assessments of syllabuses, which are given in full in the book, 
lead the author to conclude after a cautious discussion that (p. 365) “both 
in science and, to a lesser extent, in engineering, under a set of circum- 
stances which combines all or the majority of the possible favourable 
factors, the quality of training provided within the Soviet system can 
be and is in its technical content comparable to the very best that is 
included in the undergraduate education of a comparable professional 
man in the United States and other non-totalitarian societies’. 

Apart from broad conclusions of this kind the book gives a great 
deal of information, gathered from many sources, that gives insight 
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into the internal operation of the Soviet educational system, and the 
way in which it has progressed from initial improvisation under the 
buffetings of war and political change. But to the present reviewer 
the strongest impression from reading this book was however that 
educational problems are universal. We learn of debates on how far 
Colleges should concern themselves with fundamentals and mathe- 
matics as distinct from practical professional skills, on what proportion 
of time professors should spend in industrial work, on overburdened 
syllabuses and inadequately prepared students and the difficulty in 
catering for the exceptional student. How familiar all these things are! 
One might be in a British common-room. Of course, like everyone 
else, the Russians solve these problems by compromise, and there 
seems finally to be little difference in principle between the training of 
engineers there and here. They give a five year course with rather more 
specialization. We give three years, normally followed by two years’ 
training of a more specialized nature in industry, with part-time 
advanced tuition. They work their students harder, and their professors 
as well. 

There are, or have been in the past, other features such as the 
centralized control of syllabuses (now being somewhat relaxed), the 
shortage of experienced teachers and evidence of inferior teaching in 
some places, the frequent changes in organization, the failure of man 
students to graduate in the minimum period, and so on, of which 
evidence is tabulated by Mr. Korol. 

It is not evident that he fully appreciates how far these are inevitable 
features of a system of education that has expanded so fast from so little. 
They are features of expansion, not features of a Communist origin, 
and the records of years of effort, improvisation and adaptation may 
rather be read as contribution to the measure of present achievement. 

The present reviewer spent two years as a consultant in the Moscow 
Dynamo Works in 1934-7, and has recently had the opportunity to 
make some comparative observations for 1959 during a 2-weeks visit 
to study progress in automatic control applied to industrial production. 
While he was not specifically concerned with studying education on 
either visit it may be of interest to add a few comments, based on his 
own observations, that may help in interpreting and assessing the facts 
that Mr. Korol has assembled. 

The design office of the Moscow Dynamo Works, when the re- 
viewer worked there 22 years ago, although it was responsible for 
electric traction motive equipment throughout the Soviet Union, was 
staffed by a mere handful of engineers: a few ageing and politically 
unhappy remnants of pre-revolutionary industry, a few engineers who 
were political refugees from other countries, and party nominees more 
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distinguished for eloquence than technical knowledge. There were 
extremely few Soviet-trained personnel capable of technical work 
beyond that of a draughtsman. The factory labour, recruited largely 
from the villages, provided strength rather than skill. But the educational 
effort was beginning, and each evening in offices and factories one saw 
groups round some teacher at a desk or bench, struggling with the 
elements of mechanics, electrical theory or foreign languages. 

The contrast in 1959 was immense. There is at present in progress a 
proliferation of research institutes in every technical specialism, and 
they are staffed almost wholly by Soviet-trained technologists. It was 
possible to make some assessment of the quality and work of the young 
engineers now flowing from the Colleges, and this, so far as it went, 
fully confirmed Mr. Korol’s tentative assessment that the training is at 
least as effective as, if perhaps slightly more specialized than, elsewhere 
in the world. : 

The distinctive feature of the Soviet economy is that it is ‘planned’, 
and the educational programme is part of the plan. The plan centres 
upon the belief that abundance may be achieved together with freedom 
from excessive toil by the use and further development of science and 
machines. This requires education in science and technology on a vast 
scale, which becomes part of the plan. 

There are Western economists who are sceptical of the basic assump- 
tion about the potency of machinery, and indeed it is easy to be dazzled 
by the prospect of automatic factories and the Sue dep week-end ! 
Nevertheless, associated with the possibilities for mass-production that 
also exist in Russia there seems to be scope for extremely low-cost 
production of a wide class of consumption goods, including durable 
semi-luxuries. Further, the emergence of new possibilities for both 
wealth and health from scientific research is not ceasing. It seems certain 
that the next few decades will be even more fruitful the last. Thus 
it may well be true that wisdom—apart from politics—declares that an 
acceleration of progress in the physical sciences is a present need and a 
proper source of hope. 

This, in any case, is how the Soviet technical intelligentsia see the 
matter. There is a slight current of suggestion in Mr. Korol’s book that 
all this truly colossal educational development and effort is merely 
imposed by political forces from a thirst for power. This surely cannot 
be the ad truth; there is so much certain evidence of individual 
devotion. We have rather the phenomenon of a people seized by an 
idea: the idea that knowledge oft the material world is a necessary means 
to whatever else may prove to be worthwhile. 

A. TusTIN 


Imperial College of Science and Technology, London 
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THOsE of us brought up on Western economics have acquired an 
alluring vision of the free price system as the most subtle and effective 
mechanism pushing towards the optimum allocation of resources. It 
has, however, long ceased to be a vision of immaculate grace, and in 
the eyes of many it has never been a proper guiding star towards the 
fastest creation or the fullest utilization of the resources which, once 
brought into play, it might so beautifully allocate. Much of our 
collective (and not merely collectivist) imagination has therefore 
turned towards an idol of a rougher scale Tene physical planning 
by central authority, whether for public works to get us out ob depress- 
ion or for development projects to spark a secular process of growth. 
In Soviet-type economies, of course, the idol is enthroned in fullest 
splendour. But how jealous is this god? Does central planning have to 
| with all the criteria of cost and profit, or can it tolerate 
ancillary deities in the shape of an ‘optimizing’ price system for its own 
greater glory? This is the question Mr. Hirsch is at such pains to answer 
in his searching and somewhat tormenting book.* 

I am not sure that he goes about it in the most profitable way, 
though he has much to say that is enlightening and provocative of 
further thought. In the most reflective parts of > wh (Chapter III) 
he is evidently casting about for an economic model par sesh 
abstract to allow both the free price mechanism and the most rigid 
command economy to emerge as limiting cases at opposite ends of a 
continuous scale. The ingredients common to both are enough to 
identify: A hierarchy of aims, a limited pool of means, oe the need to 
adapt one to the re But what is the essential difference between 
them? Mr. Hirsch spends quite a long time persuading us that it is not 
the person of the aim-setter (‘consumer sovereignty’ or planners’ 
choice), since—in his view—the process of choosing between aims is 
equally haphazard and unsystematic, whether performed by con- 
sumers under a free price system or by a central authority without such 
guidance: Alternative aims present themselves before the mind’s eye 
in groups of twos or threes as chance dictates, and are accepted or 
rejected without the aid of fully elaborated and consistent scales of 
Dapeng Prices, if they exist, do not enable the aim-setter to make 

is choice more inal or consistently, but merely serve to define 
a domain within which his power may be freely exercised; they “trace 


“ * Hans Hirsch, Mengenplanung und Preisplanung in der Sowjetunion. Tiibingen, 19$7. xii+ 195 pp. 
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the outer contours’ of permitted choice and lay down the terms 
governing the ‘interchangeability’ of aims (Zielsubstitution). 

This is obvious enough, and it is hard to see how anyone could have 
supposed otherwise: Prices will tell us what we can do, and not what 
we want to do. Indeed, ‘consistency’ or ‘rationality’ in human aims can 
scarcely be concepts of economic relevance unless they refer to pre- 
price-system may help us to maintain,and not tosome absolute harmony 
in the aims per se which prices are neither able nor required to establish. 
It is, however, the maintenance of this correspondence which is the 
crucial problem of command economies, and it is for this that a price- 
system might or might not be invoked as one of the possible weapons 
in the arsenal of central planning. 

Mr. Hirsch shows himself perfectly aware of this in later passages, 
but it then becomes increasingly clear that the substitution of planners’ 
choice for consumer sovereignty, which was previously asserted to be 
irrelevant, must in fact make a profound difference to the comparative 
virtues of financial and quantitative planning as instruments of harmo- 
nizing means and ends. While consumer sovereignty with its corollary 
of free supply and demand is able to safeguard the efficiency of financial 
indicators (prices), a central planning authority which has eliminated 
these forces can obtain a useful price system only if it replaces them by 
some institutional ritual designed to mimic their modus operandi. Mr. 
Hirsch suggests a special form which this might take: Let the planning 
authority start by drawing up a set of —— targets (aims) on the 
basis of some initial price system (presumably arbitrary or inherited 
from the past). The producing units could then calculate the set of 
marginal production costs which would ensue from such a programme 
and report it to the centre. With the interchangeability-criteria thus 
provided the planners could then revise their aims in the most desired 
direction, whereupon the producing units must recalculate costs in the 
light of the new targets issued. This process of mutual adaptation would 
have to continue until the latest cost figures reported to the centre 
— no further improvement in the targets of the penultimate 
round’. 

Unfortunately Mr. Hirsch omits to state the postulates which would 
be needed to make this model fully cuniieal am at so high a level 
of abstraction. Do we have to assume, for instance, that the planning 
authority has initially hit upon a set of targets utilizing all resources to 
the full—and no more than to the full (i.e. a set located on the ‘pro- 
duction-possibility line’)? If not, would it not be true to say that the 
amt pir He costs corresponding to the targets could be of 
infinite variety and that accordingly, the cost-reports of producing 
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units would simply represent a fortuitous selection from this infinity? 
There are many other objections to the model which will quickly 
become clear to anyone prepared to go a little closer into the geometry 
of opportunity costs and indifference maps, but this is not the place to 
pursue them. Quite conceivably, some assumptions could be found 
which would make it all come right, but we are not told what Mr. 
Hirsch has in mind and cannot judge how plausible it is. In any case, 
in view of the central importance of some such model to Mr. Hirsch’s 
final conclusions, one could have wished that he had explored the 
alternatives more fully and not relegated the crucial passage to a 
footnote. 

In Mr. Hirsch’s view, then, central planning is in principle fully 
compatible with a price system of perfect allocative efficiency. More- 
over, there are no economic ped = in aim-setting or resource 
allocation as such which would make financial indicators less helpful 
to centralized economies than they are to free enterprise; nor would her 
curtail the sovereignty of central planners beyond what nature and 
technology will in any case decree. Why, then, do existing command 
economies—and the Soviet economy in particular—deprive them- 
selves of such guidance, and use prices merely for administrative 
convenience rather than for ‘optimizing’ purposes? Mr. Hirsch believes 
that this is partly due to inadequate understariding of economic 
principle, and partly to the inevitable deficiency in the powers of 
combination that can be mustered by any group of people small 
enough to make effective policy decisions. The human mind is simply 
not capacious enough to survey the whole canvas of economic pro- 
cesses in all its manifold detail at a single glance, and the task of supreme 
co-ordination can only be effectively performed if the near-infinity of 
alternatives is presented to the centre in some pre-digested form which 
brings it within the compass of its capacity for simultaneous appraisal. 
One method of such pre-digestion is what Mr. Hirsch calls ‘Pauscha- 
lisierung’, and this turns out to be the simple device of aggregating 
heterogeneous quantities into single figures in some arbitrary or 
conventional way (ingots, bars, and billets might be aggregated into 
crude tonnages of steel, tractors, mowers, and potato-diggers into 
‘agriculture machinery’ measured in constant prices). Another method 
is hinted at under the designation ‘Schematisierung’. I have been unable 
to extract any precise meaning for this term, but I believe Mr. Hirsch 
has in mind the use of economic indicators such as ‘cost-saving’, 
‘velocity of circulating capital’, etc. which have a standardized meani 
in all parts of the economy and can be used to bring various mix 
bags of economic performance under a single head. The co-ordinati 
centre can only make effective decisions in terms of ‘aggregated’ an 
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‘schematized’ categories of this type, and this renders its choices crude 
and under-determined. Above all it opens the door to various forms of 
distortion and misdirection on the part of subordinate organs who 
have a wide area of choice left within the confines of the ‘aggregative’ 
and schematized’ tasks devolving on them and may succumb to 
unintended incentives pulling them in the wrong direction. All this 
must seriously interfere with the two-way stream of information between 
planning centre and producing units which is the prerequisite of 
economic (as opposed to administrative) price formation. The in- 
evitable deficiency in reaction speeds will further aggravate the 
difficulties, and what is asserted to be perfectly canal e in theory 
becomes impossible of achievement in practice. 

Thus, if I understand Mr. Hirsch correctly, his chief contention is 
that the inability of a central planning system to evolve usable financial 
criteria is due to frictional Sean and human frailty rather than to 
anything in the logic of the situation. It certainly looks like an interest- 
ing and important thesis, but I am not sure that its meaning has been 
made sufficiently clear or that, even in the impressionistic form in 
which it emerges, it has been quite convincingly demonstrated. 

For one thing—as hasbeen said before—the very ‘logic of the situation’ 
remains conjectural, since the crucial model reconciling central plann- 
ing with optimizing prices is barely more than hinted at. For another, 
the various concessions exacted by human frailty are insufficiently 
analysed. ‘Pauschalisierung’ (aggregating criteria of performance?) and 
‘Schematisierung’ (standardizing criteria of performance?) remain as 
so many shadows. Are they imperfections in the central planners’ 
consciousness of their own purpose, or merely faults in the means of 
communications between centre and executive organs? If the former, 
how can they cause ‘undesired’ reactions in the minor detail of per- 
formance; if the latter, why accord them pride of place (or even sole 

lace) in what must be a very lengthy list? Of the many roads leading 
en the abstract to the concrete, the progressive accumulation of 
detail is only one; another might be the progressive refinement of 
definitions (what is “output’?), or the progressively finer gradation of 
preference (starting from a system of rough priorities and culminating 
in detailed lists of accounting prices). Any or all of them will be used 
to translate central orders into practice, and each is liable to thwart the 
unformulated intentions of authority in its own special way. Should 
they not all be considered and compared with the corresponding pit- 
falls in free enterprise economies? 

Lastly, perhaps we are prejudging issues by assuming a strict di 
inion aims means such an analysis. 
Centrally planned economies may not be indifferent to the methods by 
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which economic ends are approached and may regard some as in- 
herently more desirable than others on social or political grounds, 
quite apart from their economic effects. If that is so, these ‘means’ may 
have to be included among the ‘ends’, and much of our conceptual 
framework breaks down. Above all, the ‘logic of the situation’ becomes 


more obscure than ever. 


Apart from the theoretical ager which I should regard as 


the core of Mr. Hirsch’s work, his book contains a good deal of 
descriptive analysis of Soviet planning procedure and price formation. 
This is very valuable and fully documented, though now partially out 
of date. 

It is difficult to do justice to this book. So many things conspire to 
make it unprepossessing: the lack of sub-headings in long tracts of 
difficult text, de involved and constantly qualified argument, and the 
opaque style. Above all, we seem to be wafted into = upper atmos- 
hae of theoretical abstraction without being compensated for the 
rarefied air by a corresponding absence of haze. This is arduous and 
disappointing. None the less, we should be grateful for these flights; 
for there are few prepared to steer us quite so high, and there is evident- 
ly much concealed in Mr. Hirsch’s 08 which, but for such experi- 


mental probes, would never be suspected, let alone explored. 
Nuffield College, Oxford F. SETON 


COMMERCIAL ARBITRATION IN THE USSR SINCE 
THE DECENTRALIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


‘A PLANT has not fulfilled an order on time; a shop has received 
inferior goods; a consignment of products has arrived at a warehouse 
in defective condition; an artel has started building on a production 
site; a factory hesitates about signing a contract . . . These are a few of 
the kinds of disputes which may arise between enterprises. In such 
cases they resort to arbitration.’ These are the the opening words of a 
lively and highly critical article about arbitration which appeared in 
Izvestiya last August.? 

What is meant by arbitration in the USSR? We must not think of 
Soviet arbitration in English terms, as being a procedure for the settle- 
ment of disputes to which parties voluntarily mt ae instead of resorting 
to the ordinary courts, for, exceptional cases apart, the ordinary courts 
in the USSR have no jurisdiction over civil cases in which both 
parties are state enterprises.” Jurisdiction is therefore compulsory, and 
an arbitration tribunal? is defined as ‘an organ for the decision of 
property and contract disputes between organisations in a socialist 
economy’.* Arbitration therefore corresponds to ‘statutory’> as distinct 
from ‘voluntary’ arbitration in England; in the USSR the submission 
of civil disputes to voluntary arbitration instead of to the courts is per- 
mitted only where both parties are private individuals, and is seldom 
resorted to in practice.® 

The main feature of arbitration procedure in the Soviet sense which 
distinguishes it from court procedure is that the decision should be 
arrived at by agreement between the representatives of the parties under 
the guidance of the arbitrator, and that only in the event of a failure to 
agree will the arbitrator himself decide.” 


Arbitration tribunals in the USSR are of two kinds: 


1. State arbitration tribunals (Gosarbitrazh), which exist to decide 
cases between enterprises subject to different Ministries or other 
departments. State arbitration exists at three levels; there are tribunals 
attached to oblast Soviets, those attached to the Council of Ministers of 
each Union Republic, and finally the tribunal attached to the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR. There are financial and territorial limitations 
on the jurisdiction of the oblast state arbitration tribunals.? 
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2. Departmental arbitration tribunals (vedomstvenny arbitrazh), 
which exist to decide cases between enterprises both subject to the 
same Ministry or other authority. This was of great importance in the 
economic Ministries, and although to some extent the system within 
each Ministry differed, there were some general rules.!° Since the 
liquidation of the majority of the economic Ministries, this type of 
departmental arbitration has become of less general importance, but 
correspondingly there is now a new type of departmental arbitration, 
sovnarkhoz arbitration, which settles disputes between enterprises 
subject to the same sovnarkhoz. 

A number of articles have appeared in the Soviet legal press in the 
last few months relating to arta Some of these are highly 
critical of certain aspects of the present system, and the main criticisms 
will be considered under three heads, firstly, those relating to arbitration 
generally, secondly, those relating to State arbitration and thirdly, 
those relating to sovnarkhoz arbitration. 


1. Arbitration in General. 


The critics of arbitration procedure maintain that arbitrators do not 
make full use of their existing powers. For example, when a dispute 
between two enterprises shows that there has been serious mismana 
ment or infringement of the law on the part of one or both, it is the 
arbitrator’s duty to report the matter to higher authority, and, if there 
appears to have been a breach of the criminal law, to the procurator’s 
office. However, Sadovski and Feofanov in their provocative Izvestiya 
article maintain that in practice such reports are seldom made, and they 
cite an oblast deputy procurator who said to them “During the eight 
years that I have been working here the arbitration tribunal ” 
never reported any case to us, although we work in the same building. 
And they are not concerned with matters of kopeks. Sometimes 
hear about wastages running into hundreds of thousands of rubles. 
The authors further allege that even when reports are made to higher 
authorities, the arbitration tribunal takes no further interest in the 
matter and does not enquire what action, if any, has been taken." 

The arbitrators were not slow to reply to this attack. An arbitrator 
on the Sverdlovsk sovnarkhoz arbitration tribunal gave examples of 
cases in which the arbitration tribunal had reported wastages with 
effective results,!2 and the Chief Arbitrator of Gosarbitrazh in the 
RSFSR N. S. Bogolyubov, while admitting that some arbitration 
tribunals did not comply with their obligations in reporting infringe- 
ments of state discipline, non-fulfilment of plans and contracts, delivery 
of sub-standard products and other shortcomings, said that other arbi- 
tration tribunals reported them in trifling cases and he went on to lay 
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the blame on managements who took no notice of reports on short- 

comings sent to them by arbitration tribunals and proposed that mana- 

of enterprises who have received a communication from an arbitra- 

tion tribunal about shortcomings should be under a legal obligation to 

report back to the arbitration tribunal on the measures that they had 
en to eradicate the shortcomings revealed.!3 

Sadovski and Feofanov also refer to ‘the old disease of depart- 
mentalism’ (staraya vedomstvennaya bolezn) in their attack on sovnarkhoz 
arbitration in general and on state arbitration at oblast level; disputes 
between organizations subject to the same sovnarkhoz, they imply, 
should be decided administratively and not by a formal arbitration 
hearing. They cite a case heard by the Dnepropetrovsk sovnarkhoz 
arbitration tribunal brought against the Dnepropetrovsk Metallurgical 
Equipment Plant DZMO, which, in accordance with instructions on 
the Ukraine Gosplan, was making slag conveyers for the use of plants 
in Dnepropetrovsk and in other parts of the country. The Dnepropet- 
rovsk sovnarkhoz ordered DZMO to allocate the first six months’ 
output to Dnepropetrovsk plants and only to supply the second six 
months’ output to enterprises outside the Dnepropetrovsk area. 
Considering this order prejudicial to the interests of their customers in 
other parts of the country the management of DZMO protested against 
it and divided the allocations equally. This led to arbitration proceed- 
ings being brought against DZMO by a Dnepropetrovsk metallurgical 
plant which claimed priority in accordance with the order given by the 
Dnepropetrovsk sovnarkhoz. The award was in favour of the claimant. 
The significance of this case lies in the fact that although the dispute 
was formally between two enterprises subject to the Dnepropetrovsk 
sovnarkhoz, the issue really concerned the interests of enterprises of 
other regions, and that despite the claim of the chief arbitrator of the 
Dnepropetrovsk sovnarkhoz arbitration tribunal ‘For us all enterprises 
are equal’ the Dnepropetrovsk enterprises appeared to be more equal 
than the others! Sadovski and Feofanov say, with reference to this case, 
that while they cannot definitely assert that pressure was applied by the 
sovnarkhoz on the arbitrator to decide the case in the way he did, that 
possibility cannot be excluded,'* and that there should be no room for 
the possibility of such influences.) 

Meitin and Yudelson make the obvious reply that if in individual cases 
sovnarkhoz arbitrators occasionally act in violation of their duties to 
deci de disputes in accordance with the law and with economic policy“ 
and give awards which favour local interests, how much greater 
likelihood would there be of such favouritism if the decisions in such 
cases were to be made ‘administratively’ i.e. by the very sovnarkhoz 
officials who are now accused of putting illegal pressure on arbitration 
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tribunals. To abolish sovnarkhoz arbitration is no answer to the 
problem and individual abuses must not be made an excuse for abolish- 
ing an institution which has proved its usefulness.!7 Bogolyubov 
however does not entirely agree with this argument. He does not 
think that arbitration procedure is absolutely necessary to settle 
disputes between enterprises subject to the same economic management 
(sovnarkhoz, Ministry) and tends to favour the principle of direct 
administrative decision, though he recognises that it is not always 
practicable; he thinks that each Ministry or sovnarkhoz should be 
allowed to decide for itself what is the most appropriate machinery for 
the settlement of intra-departmental disputes of different kinds.1® 

With the decentralization of industrial management, many cases 
that would formerly have gone to state arbitration tribunals at Union- 
Republic level are now heard by oblast or sovnarkhoz arbitration 
tribunals, The question of local ‘influence’ has led to the suggestion 
that the whole system of arbitration should be organised on a basis 
similar to that of the procuracy, i.e. that it should be centrally controlled. 
As far as state arbitration is concerned, this would mean an end to 
the present system of double subordination under which an oblast 
arbitration tribunal is subject both to the oblast Soviet executive 
committee and to the Union-Republic arbitration tribunal.!® 

Arbitration tribunals, unlike courts, are not bound to wait until a 
claimant starts proceedings; they may initiate proceedings themselves. 
Thus, if enterprise A brings proceedings against enterprise B for 
breach of contract, say for not having delivered completed products 
on the contract date, it may appear that the reason for the delay was 
that another enterprise C was in breach of its contract with B to 
deliver raw materials in time. This is no defence for B,” and B’s 
remedy is to take proceedings against C. But B for some reason may 
not do so, and the arbitration tribunal in such a case, or where facts 
suggesting a breach of the law with regard to the civil obligations of 
enterprises have come to its knowledge in some other way, may 
itself direct an issue to be tried before it. It is said however that this 
power is seldom exercised in practice, either by Gosarbitrazh or by 
departmental arbitration tribunals.” 


2. State Arbitration. 


The main criticism relating to state arbitration is that the statute of 
3 May 1931 which governs it has now become obsolete in many 
respects, and that the procedural rules are in some cases defective. The 
limitations on its jurisdiction, and in particular the exclusion of cases 
involving transport undertakings, lead to considerable delays and 
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complications.?2 For example, if a consignee of goods is claiming 
ainae from the consignor on account of their defective condition, 
the consignor’s defence may be that the goods were in perfect condition 
when dispatched and that the fault must therefore lie with the railway 
undertaking. In such cases the arbitrator will have to suspend proceed- 
ings so that the consignee may take action in the courts against the 
railway undertaking; if the action fails on the ground that the goods 
were delivered by the railway in the same condition as they were 
received, the arbitration proceedings would continue.” 

Moreover in this connection there is another difficulty, which is the 
question of the binding force of court decisions on arbitration tribunals 
and of arbitration awards on the courts. Conflicts may arise between 
the courts and arbitration tribunals, for example that which arose when 
a Lvov combine brought proceedings in the Lvov oblast state arbitra- 
tion tribunal claiming more than three thousand rubles from the 
management of the Lvov internal security service (vnevedomstvennaya 
storozhevaya okhrana) in respect of goods stolen from a pavilion which 
belonged to the claimant and which was guarded by the respondent. 
Theft being suspected, the matter was inquired into by the precurator’s 
office, which came to the conclusion that a theft had occurred as a 
result of the criminal negligence of the guard employed by the res- 
pondent, but that in the circumstances of the case it was undesirable to 
prosecute the guard. An arbitration award, based on the findings of 
the procurator’s office and the evidence of the claimant as to the value 
of the property stolen, was given in favour of the claimant. However, 
the respondent then brought a civil action against the guard in the 
People’s Court claiming damages for his neglect of duty; this action 
was dismissed on the grounds that the guard was neither himself 
guilty of the theft nor guilty of negligence in the performance of his 
duties; moreover, the People’s Court accepted the evidence of a 
witness to the effect that the value of the property stolen amounted to 
1,200 rubles only and not the three thousand odd rubles claimed by 
the plaintiff. The respondent then appealed to the state arbitration 
tribunal of the Ukrainian SSR to reverse the decision of the Lvov 
oblast state arbitration tribunal. This appeal however was rejected. 

The authors who report this case” consider that the — should 
have been allowed, on the ground that the binding force of decision of 
the People’s Court, given in the name of the Republic, was ignored. 
If there were grounds for thinking that the decision of the People’s 
Court was wrong, steps should have been taken to have it protested 
in the ordinary way; and, as our authors point out, there were grounds 
for thinking that the People’s Court had erred, for in a civil case 
arising out of a criminal offence, it should either have accepted the 
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conclusions of the procurator’s office or asked that office to reconsider its 
conclusions; it should not simply have ignored them. Moreover the 
People’s Court had ons the award of the Lvov oblast arbitration 
tribunal. Although the legal position is unsettled, it is argued that 
arbitration awards should be binding on the courts, and if a ‘court 
which is hearing a case in connection with which an arbitration 
award has been given considers the award to be wrong, it should 
stay the case in order to allow the arbitration award to be reconsidered; 
it should not simply ignore the award. 

A somewhat similar case is reported from Novosibirsk. After 
property had been stolen from a si the extent of the loss was as- 
certained by taking an inventory of the remaining stock in the presence 
of representatives of the internal security service which, in accordance 
with its usual practice, paid the amount of the loss so ascertained. The 
persons responsible for the theft having been apprehended, the internal 
security service sued them (presumably under the rules allowing a 
civil plaintiff to join his claim in a criminal prosecution*’/—the Soviet 
equivalent of the French partie civile) for the amount of the sums paid 
out in compensation. The court considered that the extent of the theft 
was less than that alleged by the internal security service and allowed 
the claim only in part. The internal security service then took proceed- 
ings in the Novosibirsk oblast state arbitration tribunal against the shop 
for the return of the difference between the amount that it had paid as 
compensation and the amount that it had received in its civil claim 
against the thieves. The Novosibirsk oblast state arbitration tribunal 
sought advice from the state arbitration tribunal of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR. Its reactions to the answer it received in a letter 
dated 10 October 1958 from the deputy chief arbitrator of the higher 
organ are not on record, for the answer seems to have evaded the 
crucial point; it said ‘. . . it is necessary to enquire why the court only 
condemned the guilty persons in a lower sum. If it is established by 
documentary evidence in an organ of enquiry or a court that the 
amount of the loss caused by the theft is less than the amount indicated 
in the inventory, then the inventory must be considered defective, 
and the demand of the security organ for the return of the balance of 
the sum paid is well grounded’. The answer did not say what the 
oblast arbitration tribunal was to do if it considered that the inventory 
was right and. the court decision wrong.” 


3. Sovnarkhoz Arbitration. 


With regard to sovnarkhoz arbitration tribunals, the main com- 
laint is about the lack of definition of their _ status, and we also 
ear the complaint, now familiar in various other 


connections in the 
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USSR, that they have not the legal powers which would enable them 
to do their job more efficiently. 

The place of the arbitration tribunal in the organizational framework 
of the sovnarkhoz is not uniform. In the Udmurt sovnarkhoz the 
arbitration tribunal forms a separate department, subject only to the 
president of the sovnarkhoz; this is also the position in some other 
large sovnarkhozy. But in the case of many sovnarkhozy, an arbitration 
tribunal has not been provided for in their constitutions, and as 
sovnarkhozy are not empowered to create departments other than 
those provided for by their constitutions, the arbitration tribunal has to 
be made a sub-department of some other department; thus in the Lenin- 
grad and Sverdlovsk sovnarkhozy, they form part of the legal depart- 
ments; in the Moscow City, White Russian and Chelyabinsk sovnar- 
khozy they are part of the finance departments. This last arrangement is 
felt by Meitin and Yudelson to be particularly undesirable, because 
it means that the arbitration personnel will be immediately responsible, 
not to the president of the sovnarkhoz, but to the head of the finance 
department, who will be a person whose training and experience will 
not have been of a primarily legal character. These writers propose 
that each sovnarkhoz should have separate arbitration and legal depart- 
ments directly responsible to the president of the sovnarkhoz, for the 
work of these departments may be connected with that of any other 
department.” However Seregin, the chief arbitrator of the Tula 
sovnarkhoz, is in favour of a combined legal and arbitration depart- 
ment in each sovnarkhoz, for in his opinion this would enable more 
rational use to be made of the available legal staff, and would bring 
those whose work is primarily advisory into closer contact with those 
concerned with the legal disputes that arise in practice.%° 

The question becomes of particular importance with regard to 
appeals. Where the arbitration tribunal forms part of the finance (or 
some other) department, two systems exist. In some sovnarkhozy an 
appeal may be taken from the decision of the chief abitrator to the 
head of the finance department, with a further appeal to the president 
of the sovnarkhoz or his deputy. The objection to this system is that, 
besides introducing an unnecessary link into the chain, the first _ 
is from a qualified person to an unqualified one, for the head of the 
finance department will have had a training in economics and account- 
ancy rather than law. The other system is to allow an a direct 
from the chief arbitrator to the president of the sovnarkhoz or his 
deputy, but this is of doubtful legality, for it seems to run counter to 
the principle of responsibility to the head of the department. It appears 
that the Chelyabinsk sovnarkhoz was able to avoid this difficulty by 
appointing the same individual as chief arbitrator and head of the 
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finance department, but this solution seems undesirable in cases where 
the head of the finance department has had no legal training. The 
proper solution, it is suggested, is to have a separate arbitration depart- 
ment, in which case appeals from an individual arbitrator’s award 
would go to the chief ible, with a further appeal where necessary 
to the president of the sovnarkhoz.*! 


E. L. JOHNSON 
King’s College, 
University of Durham. 


1 Ya. Sadovski and Yu. Feofanov, “Takim li dolzhen byt arbitrazh?’ Izvestiya 21 August 1958. 
2 The term ‘enterprises’ is used in this article instead of the expression ‘enterprises, institutions 
and organizations’ which is met with so frequently in Soviet legal literature. 
3 The Russian word arbitrazh means, strictly, an arbitration tribunal, not ‘arbitration’. 
* Yuridicheski slovar, 2nd ed. Moscow 1956 vol. I sub voc. ‘arbitrazh’. 
5 E.g. under the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. 
6 Where individuals submit a dispute to voluntary arbitration, the tribunal is known as a 
treteiski sud in Russian. A treteiski sud is composed of two arbitrators, each appointed by one of the 
ies, and an umpire (superarbitr) nominated by the arbitrators, and its award may be enforced 
y a People’s Court. The matter is governed by four articles of the RSFSR Code of Civil Pro- 
cedure (arts. 199, 201, 202, 203) and a decree of 16 October 1924 containing seventeen sections 
which is included in the text of the Code of Civil Procedure as a supplement to Part XXII. 
See also Yuridicheski slovar vol. II sub voc. ‘treteiski sud’. 
7 This requirement however is often ignored in practice: see N. S. Bogolyubov, ‘O zadachakh 
arbitrazha v novykh khozyaistvennykh usloviyakh’, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1959 no. 3 


p. 41. 

8 Or to the Council of Ministers of Autonomous Republics. 

9 When I was in Moscow in 1954 I was informed that the oblast state arbitration tribunals had 
jurisdiction up to 25,000 rubles in property cases and up to one million rubles in pre-contract 
cases (i.e. disputes between two enterprises which cannot agree on the terms of a contract that 
they are bound to conclude in fulfilment of the Plan). I do not know if there has been any altera- 
. tion since. 

10 Contained in a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of the RSFSR of 26 April 1935. 

11 Sadovski and Feofanov op. cit. 

12 See Ya. S. Meitin and K. S. Yudelson, ‘O pravovom regulirovanii organizatsii i deyatelnosti 
arbitrazhnykh organov sovnarkhozov’, Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. II p. 47. 

13 Bogolyubov op. cit. 

1 Sadovski and Feofanov op. cit.: 

15 They cite another case in which an arbitrator admitted that a direction from ‘a high official 
in the Ministry’ had ‘tipped the balance’. 

16S. 8 of the statute of 1931 establishing state arbitration states: ‘In deciding disputes, a state 
arbitration tribunal shall be guided by the laws and dispositions of central and local organs of 
state power and also by the general principles of the economic policy of the USSR’. The question 
of the extent to which arbitration tribunals should be guided by economic policy rather than by 
strict law was much discussed after 1931, but by the late nineteen thirties it was established that 
they were bound by law, and it is now argued that the time has come to exclude the concluding 
words of s. 8 on the ground that socialist legality requires strict observance of the law, for the 
law now fully expresses the economic policy of the communist party and the Soviet government: 
Ya. L. Shtutin and M. Ya. Byalik, ‘Neskolko voprosov arbitrazhnovo protsessa’, 
gosudarstvo i pravo 1958 no. 6 p. 103. 

17 Meitin and Yudelson op. cit. 

18 Bogolyubov op. cit. 

19 Bogolyubov op. cit. 

2? | raised this question specifically at an interview with Mr. M. P. Shalyupa, Chief Arbitrator 
of the State arbitration tribunal of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, in Moscow in 1954. 
For a case in point, see Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1959 no. § p. 77- 

21 Meitin and Yudelson op. cit.; Sadovski and Feofanov op. cit. 
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22 For a full account in English of the Jimitations on the jurisdiction of Gosarbitrazh see Dudley 
Collard, ‘State Arbitration in the USSR’ (1955) 18 Modern Law Review p. 474. It should be noted 
that since the date of the article disputes between enterprises involving less than a thousand rubles 
have been transferred from the courts to arbitration tribunals and the number of Ministries has 
been greatly reduced. 

23 Shtutin and Byalik op. cit. 

2 This is permitted by art. 5 of the Ukrainian Code of Criminal Procedure. 

25 Shtutin and Byalik op. cit. 

26 Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 19$9 no. 2 p. 97. 

27 RSFSR Code of Criminal Procedure, arts. 14-18 et al. 

28 It seems to me that these difficulties are due to the adoption of the principle that, instead of 
being binding only between the parties as is usually the case in England, court decisions should 
have ‘legal force’. A criminal court in the USSR is bound to accept a previous decision of a civil 
court in so far as it is decisive of whether a certain act or event occurred, though it is not bound 
by any decision as to the guilt of the accused; a civil court is bound by any decision on a question 
of fact given by a criminal court (arts. 12 & 13 of the Code of Criminal Procedure of the RSFSR 
and corresponding articles of the codes of other union republics). This principle appears to be 
due to a perfectionist attitude, and may lead, as the cases and comments show, to almost endless 
attempts to get previous decisions reversed. The English principle that cases are binding only 

een the parties is due partly to the fact that civil cases are decided according to a preponder- 
ance of evidence, whereas in a criminal case proof beyond reasonable doubt is required to secure 
a conviction. No English lawyer would be f meee if a person, acquitted by a criminal court of 
the theft of goods, were required by a civil court to restore their value to the owner on the 
ground that he had misappropriated them, for the evidence against him might satisfy the civil 
standard of proof but not the criminal one. The Soviet lawyer, by on the principle that 
court decisions must be ‘correct’, that is, in accordance with objective truth, finds himself involved 
in the kind of difficulties described. 

29 Meitin and Yudelson op. cit. 

30 A. Seregin, “Yuridicheskaya sluzhba sovnarkhoza i predpriyatiya’, Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 
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THE SOVIET PROCURACY’S 
“GENERAL SUPERVISION’ FUNCTION* 


Introduction 
Tue Soviet Procuracy performs a variety of functions, including the 


prosecution of crimes, supervision over legality in the activity of 
investigative agencies, 7° ate over judicial sentences and judg- 
ments, supervision over the legality of the execution of sentences, and 
supervision over the observance of legality in the detention of prisoners. 
However, perhaps its most unusual function is that of ‘general super- 
vision’, a twofold task consisting of:(1) supervision over the conformity 
of the subordinate legislation of ministries and other governmental 
agencies with various higher laws and decrees; (2) supervision over the 
‘strict execution of the laws by officials and citizens of the USSR’. 

It has been the frequent contention of Soviet legal writers since the 
resuscitation of the Procuracy in May 1922 that this function is the 
primary one of the Procuracy. For instance, a Soviet text on con- 
stitutional law states that 


the most important function of the Procuracy is defined in art. 113 of the Con- 
stitution of the USSR . . . It has become accepted to call this function general 
supervision whose essence consists in supervision on the part of the Procuracy 
over the uniform concept of legality in the whole Union.! 


Similarly, the authors of a work on legality in governmental adminis- 
tration write that, ‘supervision over legality in administration, or so- 
called general supervision, was and will remain the most important 
task of the Procuracy’.? 

Certainly this function should be important within a legal system 
in which only a very few administrative enactments can be challenged 
in the courts, in which an arm of the Executive, the Procuracy, per- 
forms the function of challenging the legality of subordinate legislation 
which in its opinion (a determination reviewable only by higher 
authorities and not by the courts) does not conform with the law and 
governmental decrees. Furthermore, the vesting in the Procuracy 
since 1936 of the task of exercising supervision over the ‘strict execution 
of the laws’ would seem to confer enormous authority on the general 
supervision role of the Procuracy. 

However, it is the contention of this article that at no time has this 
role been paramount in the Procuracy’s activity, that at best it was 


* The author wishes to express his gratitude to the Danforth Foundation whose fellowship 
made this study possible. He is also indebted to Dr. Vladimir Gsovski, Chief of the European 
Law Division of the Library of Congress, for assistance in obtaining the materials from which this 
study was derived. 
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exercised more or less actively at various periods nies the history 
of the Procuracy, always or bon however, to the criminal pro- 
secution duties of that organization. In every instance in which the 
goals of the regime called for an assault on the regime’s enemies or a 
check on the implementation of governmental policies, the general 
supervision function was discarded in favour of other procuracy tasks 
and was only revived in periods of relative calm in an attempt to 
restore somewhat the legality which had been shattered by the lawless- 
ness which prevailed in the preceding period or to try to inject legality 
into relationships which had been neglected in periods of stress on the 
implementation of the regime’s policies. 


1922 to 1924 


The Procuracy’s general supervision function was provided for in 
art. 2 of the ‘Statute on Procuracy Supervision’ of 28 May 1922, the 
act which revived the Procuracy.* The first duty vested in the Pro- 
curacy was the exercise of 


supervision in the name of the state over the legality of the actions of all govern- 
mental bodies, economic establishments, public and private organizations and 
private persons by means of initiating criminal prosecution against guilty persons 
and protesting decrees which violate the law.* 


More specifically, art. 9 vested in the Procurator of the Republic 


(a) supervision over the legal activity of all People’s Commissariats and other 
central establishments and organizations and proposing the revocation or change 
of the illegal regulations or decrees which they issued; 

(b) protesting the above-mentioned regulations and decrees in the Council of 
People’s Commissars and in the Presidium of the All-Russian Central Executive 
Committee concerning their revocation . . . 


Art. 11 vested in subordinate procurators 


(a) submitting a proposal [predstavleniye] to Executive Committees concerning 
their subordinate agencies; 

(b) protesting the above-mentioned regulations and decrees through the 
Procurator of the Republic to the Council of People’s Commissars or to the Pre- 
sidium of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee. 


During the summer of 1922 the Board of the People’s Commissariat 
of Justice (NK Yu) devoted several meetings to the problem of putting 
the newly-created Procuracy into operation. As planned by the 
Board, a sixth department would be created within the NKYu—the 
Department of the State Procuracy with its various sections. The first 
section was to exercise the general supervision function.> This was 
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apparently the first of the term ‘general supervision’ which was 
the the in checking on the actions of 
officials to ascertain their conformity with the law, and also checking 
on the official enactments of administrative agencies and various other 
organizations for the same purpose.° 

A circular of the People's Commissar of Justice, who for the first 
time used the title Procurator of the Republic, of 29 July 1922, set 
forth the general tasks of the Procuracy, its organization, rights and 
duties of procurators, and the distribution of work.’ The duties of the 
guberniya procurator included the following: (a) supervision over the 
legality of the actions of all local governmental bodies, ‘not excepting 
the guberniya executive committee,’ and proposing to them the 
revocation or change of illegal regulations or decrees which they had 
issued ; (b) appealing (apparently the term ‘protest’ had not yet acquired 
a firm foothold) such illegal enactments: (1) of the uyezd agencies—to 
the uyezd executive committee; (2) of the uyezd executive committee 
and of the guberniya agencies—to the guberniya executive committee; 
and (3) of the guberniya executive committee through the Procurator 
of the Republic—to the Presidium of the VTsIK. 

Within two months after the law creating it went into effect (1 
August 1922), the Procuracy was busily engaged in carrying out its 
functions. It was stated that the authorities ‘pay great attention to the 
Procuracy, revoking their decrees or changing them as soon as they 
received the legal protests of the Procuracy’. In a number of guberniyas 
the guberniya executive committees ordered the uyezd executive 
committees and departments of directorates to send all ordinances, 
regulations and orders to the Procuracy for a preliminary review. The 
procurators everywhere participated in the meetings of the guberniya 
executive committees ‘and the population unanimously received 
institution of the Procuracy with complete confidence’. 

The first attempt to outline the activity of the Procuracy in the field 
of general supervision was made in October 1922 in a circular letter 
sent by the Assistant Procurator of the Republic (Krylenko) to all 
guberniya and oblast procurators.? The chief matters to which the 
Procuracy should direct its attention in exercising general supervision 
were said to be the following: (1) supervision over the activity of 
local agencies in the financial field; (2) the decrees and regulations of 
local authorities on housing matters and their conformity with central 
decrees, particularly those regulating administrative evictions; (3) 
municipalization’® and demunicipalization of buildings and country 
house tenure, denationalization of small enterprises and questions 
connected with requisitions and confiscations;(4) the struggle against 
economic crimes; (5) the struggle against crimes in office. 
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A report on the activity of the Soviet procuracy during the first six 
months of its existence reveals a great many interesting aspects of the 
organization and its operations. Calling supervision over the actions of 
the local authorities the ‘basic activity of the Procuracy’, the report notes 
that this was mainly expressed in protesting local ordinances con- 
sidered to be illegal. Thus, 263 decrees of uyezd executive committees 
and 246 decrees of guberniya executive committees were protested, 
of which 202 were oualer with by the uyezd organisations and 183 
by the guberniya authorities, with 124 protests being sent through 
the central Procuracy to the Presidium of the VTsIK. The majority of 
these protests were said to concern the ‘sharpest problems of life’, such 
as financial matters, taxes in kind and housing." 

A report on the work of the Moscow procuracy from 1 October 
1922 to April 1923 noted that during the first three months of 1923 not 
a single protest was lodged by the procuracy against the decrees of the 

berniya executive committee, although during this same period 44 

ees of the uyezd executive committees of Moscow guberniya were 
protested.!2 However, the bulk of the report was concerned with 
procuracy activities with respect to counter-revolutionary crimes, 
economic crimes, complaints, the militia, the investigative apparatus 
and places of detention. The same applies to a report on procuracy 
activities in the Crimea in which protesting the decrees of local agencies 
is mentioned, but the only numerical examples given concern pro- 
curacy operations involving crimes. The report states plainly that ‘the 
work of the Procuracy was directed chiefly to regulating relations 
with agencies of the GPU, inquiry and with Party organizations’.!3 
Likewise, a report on procuracy activities in Simbirsk guberniya for 
the first quarter of 1923 cites the number of cases received and breaks 
them down by type, mentions the fight against bribery and homebrew, 
lists complaints received, but says nothing about general supervision.'* 
An account of Moscow procuracy operation for July 1923 describes 
only cases initiated which involved various crimes.'® 

The clear impression conveyed is that general supervision, the “basic 
work of the Procuracy’, was either very slow in getting started or was 
being sidetracked in favour of procuracy work in criminal prosecution. 
The latter obviously had higher priority. This impression is confirmed 
by the observation that ‘already in 1923 some tendency was noted 


toward restricting the limits of general supervision. Many proposed 
restricting these limits to instances when it was necessary to prevent a 
crime or suppress material loss to the state’.!® 

Whatever the various statutes and directives on the Pr 
might state about the general supervision function being the funda- 
mental work of the Procuracy, the officials engaged in procuracy 
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operations obviously thought otherwise. For example, in the resolu- 
tion of the June 1923 conference of local procurators which was 
adopted following the report by Krylenko, it was noted that ‘the 
judicial-punitive activity of the Procuracy is the basic daily work for 
procuracy supervision’. An observer notes that ‘it would appear after 
this that there can be no doubts regarding what place in the general 
work of the Procuracy the work in general supervision must occupy. 
At any rate, it is not assigned first place’ .17 

A report for procuracy activity during 1923 contained considerable 
information on general supervision carried out during that year.1® 
According to this report, whereas by the end of 1922 the Procuracy 
had ‘arrived at certain and not inconsiderable achievements’ in the 
field of judicial supervision, its work proceeded ‘gropingly’ in the 
field of general supervision. Causes included ‘the novelty of the pro- 
blem in its magnitude’, the problem of securing adequate personnel, 
the lack of understanding of local workers of the ‘true purpose’ of the 
Procuracy, the ‘almost general shortage of departmental materials 
necessary for orientation’, etc. This was particularly true of the Pro- 
curacy at the uyezd level, ‘which up to the present in many places 
has not attained satisfactory results in the field of general supervision’.!9 


1924 to 1928 

By the end of 1924 general supervision had apparently become a 
going concern. This is indicated by the statement that general super- 
vision was ‘the field of activity of the Procuracy where a year ago 
vagueness in understanding both of the methods as well as of the 
extent of work was still observed’. However, the ‘last audits state, 
first of all, that this vagueness has been overcome to a considerable 
extent’, and general supervision became ‘sufficiently bold and precise’ 
whereas previously there were only ‘dim outlines’.” 

The Procuracy’s role in exercising general supervision over legality 
was probably aided by the new emphasis given to ‘revolutio 
legality’ in the spring of 1925. A resolution adopted by the sonanoa: | 
Party Conference which met from 27-29 April 1925 called for the 
maximum strengthening of revolutionary legality, especially in the 
lower governmental bodies.”1 This position was echoed by the decree 
of the Third Congress of Soviets of the USSR in May 1925 which 
emphasized that ensuring the correct execution of Soviet laws and the 
further strengthening of revolutionary legality was one of the most 
important tasks of the Soviet state.?4 

The place of general supervision in the over-all procuracy operations 
and the direction of this work in the future were di in detail in 
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the conference of guberniya and oblast procurators which was held 
from 15-19 June 1925.23 Many adherents of the position which favour- 
ed restricting general supervision attended this conference, ‘but their 
point of view was rejected’.”* Whereas the resolution of the conference 
of procurators in 1923 had specified the guberniya governmental 
agencies and the guberniya centre as the main objects of procuracy 
supervision, the resolution of the June 1925 conference shifted | emphasis 
of the Procuracy to the lower governmental bodies.” 

With respect to the place of general supervision in procuracy 
activities, the conference stated that 


The political conditions of the moment . . . place the task of str ing the 
foundations of revolutionary legality of the Soviet Union as one of the basic, 
immediate tasks. This task . . . has been advanced to the forefront at the present 
time first of all by the conditions of our economic construction, in particular, 
by the concern over strengthening and developing the productive forces of the 
country. An integral prerequisite of this is the strict observance by the agencies of 
Soviet authority of the laws directing and noneing the economic forms of this 
development. That is why general supervision, which from the very beginning of 
the conception of the Procuracy was always treated both by the central Procuracy 
as well as by local workers as one of the basic functions of the Procuracy . . . at 
the present time receives still greater political significance in the work of Soviet 
construction. These circumstances also compel advancing it now to the forefront, 
by virtue of which the conference considers it necessary . . . to emphasize basically 
that there can be no question of any degree of derogating or lowering the role of 
general supervision in procuracy work and, on the contrary, proposes in every way 
to strengthen and intensify it. 

Thus, general supervision was revived by the Soviet government to 
assist in stamping out various illegalities which apparently were wide- 
spread in the country, especially in the governmental bodies at the 
lower levels. The Party and government sought to obtain stable 
relationships in the country and called upon the Procuracy to help 
eliminate ie violations of law which were hampering the introduction 
and preservation of such relationships. 

The years 1925 and 1926 are unique in the history of the Procuracy 
in that the only annual reports on the activities of the Procuracy of the 
RSFSR ever published separately were issued for those two years. 
The annual reports for 1925 indicate that procuracy activities in 
general supervision had increased over the previous years. For instance, 
participation of the Procuracy in the meetings of the executive com- 
mittees and other administrative agencies increased by 22.2% from 
22,638 meetings in 1924 to 27,657 in 1925.2” The number of protests 
lodged by the Procuracy on the illegal decrees and regulations of local 
governmental bodies steadily increased from 1922 to 1925. Thus, 
whereas 9,019 protests were lodged between 1922 and January 1924, 
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this figure increased to 17,437 in 1924 alone and to 29,829 in 1925.” 
According to the annual report, this increase in the number of protests 
was not caused by an increase in the number of illegal decrees and 
regulations in the localities, ‘but is an index of the fact that the Pro- 
curacy gradually and more widely embraces the decrees issued by the 
local governmental bodies’ .”” 

As for the results of these protests, the annual report observed that 
the ‘overwhelming majority’ of them were complied with. Thus, of 
the 29,829 protests lodged in 1925, 24,681 were satisfied by the agen 
with which they were lodged and only 1,334 or 5.1% were rejected. 

One of the prime sources of information for the Procuracy during 
this and later periods was the submission of complaints, usually by 
individual citizens, regarding various illegalities. Thus, the annual 
report shows that prior to 1 January 1924, 192,788 complaints had been 
iainiad. During 1924 this jumped to 244,845, and increased to 
334,159 in 1925.31 

The annual report for 1926 also indicates a considerable amount of 
work by the Procuracy in the field of general supervision. For instance, 
10,279 protests were lodged during the first half of 1926, and 15,045 
during the second half. This decrease in number from 1925, according 
to the report, was not due to diminished procuracy supervision in this 
area, but to ‘such factors as the indubitable strengthening of the 
guberniya, and in part of the uyezd, apparatus of governmental bodies 
and improvement of their work’, along with the increased attention 
given by the Procuracy to checking on the activity of the agencies at 
the lower levels.3? 

Whereas in 1925 5.1% of the total number of protests were rejected, 
in 1926 this figure dropped to 4.5% (1,156 out of a total of 25,324 
protests) .33 

With regard to written complaints, 341,613 were received by the 
Procuracy in 1926, and a number of oral complaints were also sub- 
mitted.*# 

The Procuracy was also active in exercising supervision over the 
legality of the imposition of administrative penalties in 1926, and a 
number of violations of revolutionary legality were noted in the 
imposition by volost and raion executive committees of administrative 
penalties for the violation of ordinances.*° 

By 1927 the role of general supervision was once again acknowledged 
as of importance equal to other procuracy functions. Krylenko said 
that the solution to the arguments on the role of general supervision 
and on which of the functions of the Procuracy must be recognized as 
dominant was that both were equally important since they were 
closely linked, that ‘one without the other is unthinkable’ (his waded Sa 
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However, whereas Vyshinski still claimed that the general supervision 
function of the Procuracy was its basic function,*” the assertion was 
made that ‘the basic task of the Procuracy—the struggle against 
crime—cannot be opposed to general supervision . . . General super- 
vision, just as the judicial oak of the Procuracy, serves a common 
goal—guarding the law’.** It was obvious that some of the officials 
within the Procuracy still regarded general supervision as occupying a 
secondary position, but the top officials of the organisation, deploring 
a diminution of this role, were asking that it be considered as sharing 
an equal position with other procuracy functions. In the fight against 
infractions of the law, the government did not want any procuracy 
methods relegated to the background. 

The general supervision function of the Soviet Procuracy was on 
the threshold of radical changes, however. The Fifteenth Party Con- 
gress which met in December 1927 resolved to embark on the rapid 
industrialization of the country through the five-year plans and also to 
carry out a complete reorganization of agriculture by inaugurating a 
collectivization programme with an offensive against the kulaks. For the 
next decade the Soviet Procuracy was to be swept up in this process, 
utilizing its forces to ensure the success of the new programmes. 
Although the Procuracy had been involved in a ‘class struggle’ in the 
decade after the revolution in suppressing the former bourgeoisie and 
other dispossessed groups, this was only the prologue to the savage 
warfare in which the Procuracy was to be engaged. General super- 
vision as it had been exercised was virtually to be swept aside in the 
drive to industrialize the country, and procurators’ energies were 
needed far more for this process than for checking on minor infrac- 
tions in local ordinances. This time there was no doubt which element 
of procuracy supervision was dominant—general supervision or 
supervision over investigation and arrests, along with prosecution of 
those hindering the new programmes. 

The shift in emphasis in general supervision was reflected soon 
after the Fifteenth Party Congress in the resolutions adopted by the 
third conference of procurators of oblasts and the largest guberniyas 
which was held in Moscow from 16-20 March 1928. In the resolution 
‘on general supervision and its methods in the village and city’ the 
conference stated that the Fifteenth Party Congress had placed the 
following tasks before the Procuracy: (a) to prosecute ‘as a grave crime’ 
any attempts whatever to undermine the nationalization of the land, 
i.e., buying and selling or donating land, etc.; (b) to punish as a grave 
crime persons guilty of violating the law on subleases; (c) to see that 
the Labour Code was ‘undeviatingly’ put into effect with respect to 
agricultural workers on kulak farms, and to charge violators of the 
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Code with the strictest responsibility; (d) to ensure that the laws on 
the social security of agricultural and forestry workers were strictly 
put into effect.39 

According to the resolution the basic method of procuracy work in 
the village was carrying out 


systematic and planned investigations of the lower peripheral agencies of Soviet 
authority, volost and raion executive committees and village soviets, from the 


point of view of the conformity of their activity with revolutionary legality. 


This method of procuracy supervision, ‘proceeding from the directives 
of the Fifteenth Party Congress’, should be radically changed, ‘and 
instead there must be political work by means of the direct, active, 
real tie of the procuracy with the broad peasant masses’.4° This part 
of the resolution set the tone for the Procuracy’s operations under the 
five-year plans: the Procuracy was to be an active arm of the govern- 
ment which through ‘political work’ was to enforce the policies of 
the regime in the localities, especially with respect to the kulaks. 

Another major shift in general supervision work was indicated by 
the section of the conference resolution which stated that “co-ordination 
of the Procuracy with the worker and peasant masses’ was to be ex- 
pressed not only in watching over violations of the law, “but also in 
the field of checking the observance of the law . . .’.41 Thus, the Pro- 
curacy was not merely to examine official enactments and the actions 
of officials for evidence of violations of the law, essentially a negative 
function, but was to take positive action by ‘checking’ the actions of 
officials and citizens to ascertain whether the laws were being strictly 
observed. If the central government issued a decree calling for measures 
to be taken locally, the Procuracy was to check to make sure that these 
directives were being faithfully carried out. This shift involved reduced 
emphasis on the conformity with law and an increased emphasis on the 
execution of the law; the supervisor was now basically to be the en- 
forcer. 

This was to be a major aspect of procuracy work over the next 
decade: checking on the execution of the laws which the regime con- 
sidered most important, primarily in the agricultural and industrial 
areas, while neglecting challenges of violations which infringed per- 
sonal rights. “Revolutionary legality’ was to mean ensuring the strict 
execution of the major Party policies. 


In a directive letter of 17 December 1928, Krylenko, signing as — 


Procurator of the Republic, noted that the November plenum of 
the Central Committee of the Party had emphasized the role and 
importance of revolutionary legality ‘in raising the productive forces 
of the peasant economy’.‘* However, information received by the 
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department of general supervision of the Procuracy of the RSFSR 
showed that in } localities there were a number of ‘serious distortions 
of the basic line of the Party and Government’ in measures affecting 
the ‘most vital interests of the basic mass of the fs 

An example of such ‘distortions’ was in levying the agricultural 
tax and in local taxes. “Extraordinarily serious’ violations of revolu- 
tionary legality were also encountered in the activity of the agencies 
organizing land exploitation, and the supervision of the Procuracy 
over these agencies and over the land commissions was said to be ‘com- 
pletely inadequate’. Numerous instances were also known of local 
authorities ignoring the legal rights and privileges granted to the 
families of Red Army men, invalids of the civil war and the families of 
those killed in the war. ‘Unfortunately, these rights are not always 
defended by the agencies of the Procuracy—red tape, a formal approach 
and bureaucratism are an insurmountable obstacle in resolving these 
problems.’* 

Therefore, Krylenko called upon all krai, oblast and guberniya 
procurators to take steps to eliminate these shortcomings in procuracy 
supervision.** 

Thus, by the end of 1928 the Procuracy was already engaged in 
utilizing its function of ‘general supervision’ to carry out the policies 
of the Communist Party with respect to the new five-year plan. The 
class struggle was to be the ascendant factor determining the Procuracy’s 
operations during the next lustrum, to be succeeded by the holocaust 
of the political purges after Kirov’s murder. Only after relative calm 
had been restored to the country after 1938 was the general supervision 
function of the Procuracy to emerge once again as the ‘basic function’ 
of the Procuracy. Indeed, as will be shown, the methods and skills 
involved in general supervision were so completely lost during the 
1930s that it required a major effort at the end of the decade to revive 
them, along with training a whole new class of procurators to replace 
those eliminated during the storm. 


1929 to 1936 
The genes obsession of the Procuracy with the class struggle is 
revealed in a circular sent on 23 September 1929 by Yanson, People’s 


Commissar of Justice, to all krai, oblast, guberniya and okrug procu- 
rators and the procurators of autonomous oblasts.*> In it he noted that 
‘up to now’ the Procuracy had combated violations of the law mainly 
when it learned of them through individual complaints, newspaper 
disclosures or on the basis of an investigation. However, the violations 
detected were ‘inadequately utilized by the Procuracy so as to reveal 

the class struggle in one or another sector’ so that 
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appropriate conclusions might be drawn regarding the ‘causes of 
no ent of one or another law’. 

The basic tasks of general supervision under the new conditions 
were said to reduce to systematically and constantly seeing that the 
laws were put into effect ‘above and below’ and combating all vio- 
lations of revolutionary legality. General supervision was also to ‘signal,’ 
ie., notify, the Party ae the government about ‘those class disloca- 
tions’ causing violations of law. In summary, ‘general supervision, 
thus, is the support of the party in the present very complex situation of 
the class struggle’.4” 

The documents of the Smolensk Archive are particularly rich in 
examples from the period August 1929-January 1930 of how the 
Procuracy performed during the campaign to collectivize agriculture. 

A circular from the Procurator of the RSFSR, Krylenko, of 1 April 
1931, indicated that procuracy supervision over the issuance of or- 
dinances by executive committees and local soviets, over the imposition 
of ties for their violation and over the soviets’ policy of fines was 
rather inadequate.*? A major shortcoming was that = Procuracy 
had underestimated the importance of supervision over ordinances for, 
as Krylenko noted, ‘in recent years procuracy supervision has chiefly 
paid attention to the basic economic-political campaigns’. Supervision 
over the daily work of executive committees and soviets had ‘relaxed’, 
which was expressed in the ‘insignificant number’ of decrees protested, 
the small number of complaints accepted and settled on the imposition 
of penalties for the violation of ordinances, and in the ‘distortions’ 
committed by local administrative agencies in imposing penalties. 

Procurators also were guilty of not being familiar in er time with 
ordinances which were issued, and left unprotested “decrees obviously 
violating the law’. There was also the ‘lack of a class approach’ in the 
imposition of fines, along with the imposition of identical fines on 
persons belonging to different classes.*° 

Although the government was obviously concerned about the 
observance of the laws and infractions committed by local govern- 
mental bodies, the main effort of the Procuracy lay in ensuring the 
execution of the Party’s policies. The view that the ‘basic content of 
the work of the procurator in general supervision must be his direct 
“organizational-political” participation in carrying out economic cam- 
paigns was widely disseminated’. In practice this “vague arrangement’ 
often led to converting the procurator into the ‘authorized representa- 
tive in sowing, harvesting, procurement and other economic cam- 
paigns’. 

The application of ‘incorrect’ work methods resulted from the 
‘vague, unclear definition of the tasks of general supervision’. It was 
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believed that in exercising its functions of general supervision ‘the 
Procuracy should use any special methods, with a mixture of the work 
of control, pedagogical, agitation and administrative agencies’. From 
these ‘false views and general supervision work arrangements’ the 
practice of procuracy ‘investigations’ of economic establishments, 
various ‘raids’, ‘expeditions’, ‘swoops’, etc., were born.>2 

However, these are ex post facto condemnations of procuracy 
deviations from past general supervision practices. From 1929-1933 
the participation of the Procuracy in carrying out Party economic 
and political policies was welcomed and encouraged. 

As procuracy checking of economic operations was condemned 
from time to time by the Soviet government, how did general super- 
vision happen to acquire this role of watching over economic functions? 
According to Lebedinski the procuracy workers understood that they 
‘could not stand aside from fulfilment of the enormous task of recon- 
structing the national economy of the country’. Therefore, they shifted 
their emphasis in supervision to directly checking the execution of the 
‘most important’ decrees of the Party and government by various 
departments, establishments and enterprises in industry and agriculture. 
Individual procuracies, ‘correctly se, ty their task’, were not 
able, however, to implement it by procuracy methods; in practice 
this often led to the conversion of the procurator ‘into an administrator 
who often operated in his work by methods traditional to local govern- 
mental and administrative agencies and not by procuracy methods’ 5 
However, Lebedinski has to admit that “this practice was recognized 
by the procurators of the union republics as corresponding to the 
economic-political situation and was officially confirmed in a number 
of their orders and directives.’ 

The Statutes of 20 June 1933°5 and 17 December 1933°° which es- 
tablished the Procuracy of the USSR set forth the duty of the Procuracy 
to exercise general supervision over the conformity of various lower 
enactments with the laws and decrees of the Soviet government. How- 
ever, these provisions remained a dead letter because the Procuracy was 
engaged in checking on the implementation of the regime’s economic, 
social and political policies. Berezovskaya comments that 


justice demands acknowledging that little was done in the field of elevating general 
supervision in the first years of existence of the Procuracy of the USSR. Basic 
attention in those years was directed toward intensifying the judicial work of 
procuracy agencies . . .57 


General supervision received a new setback in the re-organization 
of the Procuracy which occurred in March 1934. Prior to the re- 
organization, the Procuracy had been organized on a functional 
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basis, with separate departments for handling general supervision, 
judicial supervision, complaints, etc. The departments of general and 
judicial supervision were abolished and ‘sectors’ were created to 
parallel the various branches of the economy and governmental 
administration.*® 

According to one observer, this re-organization involved a certain 
curtailment of general supervision ‘inasmuch as the newly-created 
sectors were almost wholly engaged in judicial and investigative work’. 
A weakening of supervision over the legality of the acts of state ad- 
ministrative agencies also occurred ‘at a certain stage’. The concen- 
tration on judicial and investigative work was said to have been caused 
by the ‘aggravation of the resistance of the last remnants of the ex- 
ploing classes which was displayed in the organization of the mass 
stealing of socialist property and wrecking in the national economy’.* 
In other words, once again general supervision was being shoved aside 
in favour of supervision over the actions of the courts, along with 
criminal prosecutions of persons impeding the execution of the 
policies of the Party. 

A complete relegation of general supervision to the background 
was observable in the reports and resolutions of the First All-Union 
Conference of Justice Workers which was held in Moscow in April 
1934. Although reports dealt with the courts, criminal investigation 
and prosecution, nothing was said regarding general supervision.” 

Some gestures in the direction of improving procuracy activities 
in exercising general supervision were made in 1935 in a series of 
orders issued by Vyshinski, Procurator of the USSR. In his order of 
11 May 1935 he noted that . 


side by side with a considerable increase of work in supervision over the court 
and investigation, procuracy agencies in a number of localities have clearly weakened 
their work of supervision over the legality of the decrees and regulations of local 
governmental bodies and commissariats.®! 


A number of instances occurred when illegal decrees, regulations and 
circulars of local authorities or of individual departments ‘either were 
not known to procuracy agencies, or if they were known, were not 
protested in time’, and they had lodged protests only when instructed 
to do so by the Procuracy of the USSR. Therefore, he ordered all 
the procurators on the various levels to see to the conformity with law 
of the enactments of the governmental agencies on their level, pro- 
testing those contravening the law and obtaining their revocation.® 

This was followed shortly after by an order of 13 June 1935 in which 
the Procurator of the USSR specified in detail how his order of 11 May 
should be implemented.® 
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However, these orders apparently remained on paper, for the order 
of the Procurator of the USSR of 1 November 1935 cited them and 
observed that ‘in the localities these orders are not being executed. 
The procurators of krais, oblasts and raions pass by illegal actions and 
regulations of local executive committees and individual officials, 
do not protest these actions and regulations, do not report to the 
republic procurators and to the Procuracy of the USSR about them’. 

However, these three directives on general supervision ‘yielded no 
significant effect’, because their implementation was hampered by the 
organizational structure of the Procuracy: general supervision was 
‘parcelled’ out among the procuracy ‘sectors’ which were organized 
in conformity with the various branches of the economy.® 

The question was raised why ‘one of the basic functions of procuracy 
agencies’ had been so neglected that the Procurator of the USSR 
had found it necessary to point out the weakened ‘supervision over 
legality’. The claim had been made that the All-Union Conference 
oF Justice Workers held in April 1934 was responsible because it had 
shifted attention from general to judicial supervision. This was acknow- 
ledged in the statement that ‘undoubtedly the April conference and 
the whole recent activity of the Procuracy of the USSR really was 
directed towards increasing the judicial and investigative supervision 
of procuracy agencies’. This observer maintained that ‘the explanation 
of such an occurrence must be sought in the deficiency 2 political 
literacy of some of our comrades, in their lack of culture’.®’ This 
asseveration, of course, falls back on the familiar Soviet device of using 
lower officials as scapegoats to account for failures in the implementa- 
tion of policies. 

In summary, it was claimed that ‘the problems of general super- 
vision must again become the subject of the most serious attention of 
procuracy agencies’. 

The low state to which general supervision had fallen by the summer 
of 1936 was revealed in an analysis of this function made at that time: 


A radical reorganization of the whole arrangement of the work of procuracy 
agencies in [general supervision] is necessary. It is well known that among our 
workers there is a definite underestimation of the importance of the work in 
— supervision and @ lack of ability to carry out this work. Procurators in the 
ocalities and also in the central . . . Procuracy agencies quite often do not note 
gross violations of Soviet laws which are committed next to them . . . In some in- 
stances our procuracies simply did not note these gross violations of Soviet laws, 
and in other instances they did not consider it necessary or possible to combat them. 


The demise of general supervision during the period 1929-1936 
coincides with the first two five-year plans and was a direct result of 
the imperatives created by these programmes. During the drive to 
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collectivize agriculture the resources of the Procuracy were utilized 
almost exclusively to ensure the success of this programme. Called 
upon to check on the implementation of the Party’s policies in this 
area, the Procuracy was inevitably drawn into actual participation in 
various production campaigns, to the detriment of its functions in 
checking on the legality of administrative enactments and on the ob- 
servance by officials and citizens alike of Party and government direc- 
tives. The Procuracy was utilized as the “eye of the sovereign’, but 
for a different purpose, that of ensuring that the radical agricultural 
and other economic programmes of the regime were put into effect. 
This role also inevitably tended to diminish procuracy activity in 
exercising general supervision by creating an emphasis on its criminal 
law functions. The “basic function’ of the Procuracy was shelved when 
procuracy energies were needed in other directions, and was exhumed 


when the other goals had been consolidated. 


1936 to 1940 

The circumstances which led to the adoption of a new Constitution 
also produced a revival of the general supervision function of the Soviet 
Procuracy. Now that the Party was in complete control of the country, 
it was necessary that Party policies everywhere be faithfully imple- 
mented. General supervision was revived to aid in checking on the 
execution of these policies and to ensure the observance of the laws 
providing for ‘socialist construction’. 

The renascence of this procuracy function was officially signalled in 
a speech of Antonov-Ovseyenko, Procurator of the RSFSR, at the 
all-union procuracy conference held in July 1936 while the draft 
Constitution was still being ‘discussed’ all over the country. He stated 
that ‘the basic problem of our work in the future . . . is so-called 
general or administrative supervision. We attach extremely great 
importance to this task’.”° 

He also indicated the depths to which general supervision had fallen 
as a result of the concentration of several years on judicial supervision 
and criminal prosecution. He said: 


Our work in this field at present is extremely weak. In the Procuracy of the 
Republic we have only one worker in general supervision, although he is a good 
worker. We now will create a serious department, of 7-8 persons, which will handle 
this work because it will be one of the basic ones.” 


A decree of the Sovnarkom of the USSR of 5 November 1936 
re-organized the Procuracy of the USSR, abandoned the production- 
oriented structure created in 1934 and re-established one based on 
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functional departments.’? The first department in the list of new offices 
was the ‘department of general supervision’, thus establishing the 
primacy of this function in name if not necessarily in operation. 

It was observed that the newly-organized departments of general 
supervision would have to ‘begin this work almost anew’, chiefly 
because the previous organization of procuracy departments to coin- 
cide with sectors of the economy ‘did not promote the development 
of general supervision work’. This function was hampered by distri- 
buting the direction of general supervision among the branch depart- 
ments, and ‘loading the departments with current work in judicial 
supervision to w ich in recent years it was necessary to pay much time 
and attention’. Worse yet, 


many workers of these a displayed a scornful attitude toward work 
in general supervision. It reached the point that the very term ‘general supervision’ 
was used by some of our comrades almost with a smile of apology for this ‘archa- 
73 


The same author noted a month later that organizing departments 
of general supervision within the Procuracy had yielded ‘positive 
results’, that procuracy supervision over the observance of legality 
was becoming more effective. The Procuracy of the USSR was re- 
ceiving special reports daily on violations of the laws revealed by local 
procuracies.”* 

Some important orders concerning general supervision were issued 
by the Procuracy of the USSR during the summer of 1937. According 
to an order of 25 July 1937, a check of the procedure of issuing ordi- 
nances by local soviets in Moscow and Leningrad and of the imposition 
of administrative penalties ‘revealed the grossest violations of the 
legislation in force concerning ordinances’. Thus, among the ordinances 
in force in Leningrad a number were discovered which were issued in 
the period 1931-1934, whereas according to the law of the RSFSR on 
the issuance of ordinazces they were to be in effect no more than two 
years, after which they were considered to be void. 

A number of ret fev erversions’ were also discovered in the 

licy of the imposition of fines by administrative commissions and 

y militia agencies. The composition of the administrative commissions 
in a majority of the raions of Moscow and Leningrad was found to be 
illegal. It was further stated that these violations of the procedure of 
issuing ordinances and of imposing fines ‘were committed over a 
number of years, were not noticed by local procurators and were only 
revealed during the special check made by the oblast procurators in 
1937. This certainly attests to the total obliteration of general super- 
vision during the mid-1930s in the USSR, and also to the habits of 
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illegality into which the local authorities had slipped during these 
years. With the emphasis on reconstructing industry and agriculture 
and on obliterating the merchants, kulaks and other groups hostile 
to the regime, no energy was expended on maintaining adherence to 
legal procedures and standards. 

Therefore, Vyshinski ordered the krai, oblast, raion and city pro- 
curators to review within a month all the ordinances in force of + 
and city soviets and executive committees; they were to protest those 
issued in violation of the law on ordinances, or which were void as a 
result of the expiration of the period established by law. They were 
also to check the practice of the imposition of fines by administrative 
commissions and the militia.” 

This order was followed on 16 August by a circular which noted 
that procuracy work in general supervision in the localities ‘suffers from 
major shortcomings’ and that the repeated directives of the Procuracy 
of the USSR concerning this work had not been carried out to date. 
This was considered to be especially serious because a number of 
procurators “do not understand the whole political significance of 
general supervision . . . as one of the powerful means of struggle for 
revolutionary legality’. 

Extremely interesting is the prescription for procuracy action follow- 
ing the discovery of a violation. The procurator was to ‘ascertain the 
persons who prepared this decree, peer into their past, inquire about 
their political and social physiognomy, check, finally, whether there 
are any similar actions of these persons in any connection with attacks 
hostile to our pursuits’. The procurator was to become interested in 
whether such a violation was accidental, whether it was ‘simply a 
mistake’, or whether ‘it was indeed the result of the malicious and 
criminal intentions of one person or another’. 

Such directions reveal the new preoccupation of Soviet society by 
mid-1937 with ‘wreckers’, “Trotskyites’, ‘traitors’, “diversionists’, etc. 
The kulaks, merchants and other enemies had been liquidated, but 
new enemies had appeared, and every effort was made to show that 
actions pete of by the regime (in this case violations of the 
laws) were the fault of such individuals. 

A number of measures were to be undertaken by the procuracies 
at all levels to improve their general supervision work, —— 
(1) staffing the departments of general supervision with properly 
qualified personnel; (2) ensuring that these departments in the city 
and raion procuracies were supplied with the laws of the USSR and 
of the union republics; (3) ensuring the ‘systematic and regular’ 
receipt of the most important orders and instructions of republican 
people’s commissariats by the departments of general supervision of 
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the procuracies of union and autonomous republics, so that they might 
be i mer for conformity with the laws of the USSR and the union 
republics; (4) strengthening a check on the work in general supervision 
by having procuracies send copies of their most important protests 
to higher procuracies.” 

Other shortcomings of general supervision reveal how chaotic the 
state of such supervision was and how slow it was in recovering, 
particularly at the lowest levels. For instance, it was said that general 
supervision ‘drifted’, was unsystematic and planless. Whereas the 
departments of general supervision in the republic, krai and oblast 
procuracies had some bare outlines of planning in their work, the 
raion procurators had ‘not even the most modest plan of their work 
in general supervision’ .”” 

Copies of protests lodged by raion procurators were not sent to the 
republic, krai or oblast procuracies, ‘nobody checks them, the higher 
procuracies take no interest in their fate’. The procurator of the Turk- 
men SSR reported that he had no precise information on ‘what 
number of protests lodged by raion procurators were rejected, on 
what grounds protests were rejected and how well-founded the 
rejections were’. 

Likewise, it was claimed that one of the causes of shortcomings in 
general supervision implementation was a ‘lack of understanding of the 
tasks and goals of general supervision over revolutionary legality. 
Not all procurators realize what so-called “general supervision” repre- 
sents’.”? It was stated that “general supervision is a kind of stepchild 
in the . . . procuracy agencies’ .8° 

It was reported in March 1938 that the urgent order of the Procurator 
of the USSR of 16 August 1937 had suffered the fate of its predecessors. 
Many procuracy workers had inadequately understood the order ‘and 
some procurators forgot about it . . .’.8! 

However, the Procurator of the USSR in an order of 28 March 
1938 noted that the work of the procuracies of Leningrad and Moscow 
in general supervision had improved considerably, although short- 
comings were still in evidence. The Leningrad procuracy had increased 
the number of its protests with some improvement in quality. Moscow 
oblast had improved its work in checking ordinances, in supervision 
over legality in industry, etc.®? 

On 21-22 May 1938, an all-union conference of procurators was 
held in Moscow. In his speech to the conference Vyshinski stated: ‘I 
want to emphasize that the government and party attach especially 
great significance’ to general supervision. However, supervision 
over legality was ‘insufficiently satisfactory’. The reason given for 
this state of affairs was inherently more sensible than seeking for 
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‘enemies of the people’ to blame it on. Vyshinski said that in most 


instances 


our procurators in getting familiar with one or another ordinance, order and 
instruction issued by people’s commissariats and local agencies do not know what 
in these [enactments] is legal and what is illegal.®* 


He later commented that ‘general supervision demands very great 
legal qualifications’ .** 

Vyshinski also indicated that the situation with regard to general 
supervision was ‘very bad’. A check of ordinances issued in Kirov 
oblast and in the city of Kirov revealed that 43% of all ordinances 
in force were illegal. In Arkhangelsk oblast, eight out of 16 ordinances 
issued were illegal. Of 395 ordinances issued in Moscow oblast, 49.1%, 
were issued in violation of the law. 

Therefore, Vyshinski directed the ‘special attention’ of procurators 
to general supervision, because ‘in this field lies the key to strengthening 
state discipline, to intensifying the struggle for stability of laws’. 
He added that in some raions there were not even any criminal codes 
and that ‘people often do not know what is legal and what is illegal, 
do not know what is correct and what is incorrect from the point of 
view of law’.85 

The Procurator of the USSR in an order of 13 September 1938 
noted that “despite the repeated directives of the Procuracy of the 
USSR’, procuracy agencies were not exercising adequate supervision 
over the legality of ordinances and administrative fines. Therefore, 
he ordered that in October and November the work of the procuracies 
of certain republics, krais and oblasts be checked with regard to this 
type of supervision.*© 

The results of this survey revealed that ‘almost none of the procura- 
cies investigated’ were satisfactorily implementing the order of the 
Procurator of the USSR of 25 July 1937 on checking ordinances in 
force and administrative penalties, with the exception of the Moscow 
oblast procuracy.®” 

However, general supervision began to pick up. In 1937 the Pro- 
curacy of the USSR lodged more than 100 protests on violations of 
law committed by all-union people’s commissariats and other central 
agencies, and 6s in the first half of 1938.°° The Ukrainian SSR Pro- 
curacy increased its efforts in supervising the legality of republican 
agencies, so that five times as many protests were lodged in 1938 as in 
1937.°° 

In an order of 29 March 1939, Vyshinski noted that in 1938 general 
supervision ‘became somewhat more active’ in comparison with 1937. 


The number of protests lodged by way of general supervision in 1938 
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was double those of 1937 (we are given no figures to indicate how many 
this involved). 

General supervision activity continued to rise steadily, as may be 
seen from the fact that Procuracy in the second half "3 1938 lodged 
almost twice as many protests as in the first half, and one and a 
times as many were lodged in the first quarter of 1939 in comparison 
with the same period for 1938.°1 

The Procuracy of the USSR held the first all-union conference 
devoted to the general supervision work of procuracy agencies from 
26-29 January 1940. The nature and emphasis of general supervision 
were revealed in the statement that ‘until recently’ general supervision 
was not directed toward protecting citizens from infringements of 
their personal rights. In fact, many procurators functioned on the basis 
of the ‘necessity of legally subordinating the personal interests of 
citizens first of all to public interests’. Although ‘serious attention’ 
should in the future be paid to defending the ‘legal, personal rights of 
citizens from all violations’, procuracy agencies should not forget 
their basic task—‘to guard the interests of our state from the attacks 
of anti-popular elements, to educate citizens in the spirit of strictly 
observing Soviet laws’.9 

This statement summarized the fundamental goal of general super- 
vision: enforcing devotion to state purposes and adherence to govern- 
mental commands rather than protection of the rights of individuals. 
General supervision was to be more concerned with protecting state 
interests and property than with those of Soviet citizens. 


1941 to the Present 


The history of general supervision indicated that it was the most 
dable portion of procuracy functions. Therefore, although con- 
siderable effort was exerted in the late 1930s to reviving it for service 
to er State in aiding in the stabilization of the _ it was a function 
which, though useful to the regime, was not of pri importance 
and could abandoned again the energies of were 
required for other purposes. 

With the entry of the Soviet Union into World War II, the revived 
function of general supervision vanished. The issues of Socialist Legality 
for 1941 and 1942 (the only war years available) do not mention 
general supervision; nearly all the articles concern prosecution of war- 
time crimes or the judicial and investigative supervision functions of 
the Procuracy. 

However, the portion of the general supervision function which 
had become of major importance, viz., checking on the observance of 


the laws, apparently was continued throughout the war although not 
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under the caption of general supervision. According to one Soviet 
author, ‘the war required the strictest attention to organization, the 
undeviating observance of socialist law and order and the strict ob- 
servance of Soviet laws’.°3 An important task for the whole govern- 
mental apparatus, including the Procuracy, was said to be ‘the struggle 
for the auhes fulfilment of all the laws and decrees of the govern- 
ment directed toward increasing the military and economic power of 
the country and for strengthening military discipline’. 

However, even before the end of the war, plans were being made 
for a resumption of general supervision. The problem of general 
supervision ‘for the first time was subjected to mae theoretical 
discussion’ in the joint meeting of the Academic Councils of the 
Institute of Law of the Academy of Sciences, and the Military-Legal 
Academy in November 1944.° Speaking of the nature and significance 
of general supervision, K. P. Gorshenin, Procurator of the USSR, 
said: 

This most important sector of work . . . does not occupy that place which it 
ought to occupy in the work of procuracy agencies. For a number of years we our- 
selves, the procuracy agencies, and jurisprudential writings did not go further than 
individual departmental directives in the field of general supervision. Nevertheless, 
general supervision over legality in essence is the basic work of procuracy agencies. 
The directives of Vladimir Ilich Lenin, the requirements of the Stalin Constitution, 
in particular article 113, and the directives of comrade Stalin on the strictest ob- 


servance of the laws place general supervision in an extraordinarily important place 
in the activity of the Procuracy.%® 


This assertion was becoming somewhat ridiculous: always main- 
taining the primacy of gener y he and at the same time in 
practice emphasizing the other functions of the Procuracy. What 
was apparently meant was that checking on the conformity with law 
of governmental enactments and on the observance of the laws was a 
very important desideratum; however, the immediate exigencies 
always seemed to shunt it aside. 

At the conference several participants noted that the lack of a ‘scienti- 
fic summary’ of general supervision operations and of the all-union 
legislative —- of general supervision was ‘seriously affecting 
the quality of general supervision’. These deliberations had considerable 


effect, for the ‘Instructions on General Supervision’ were drafted and 
approved by the Procurator of the USSR on 27 February 1946. 
Many of the proposals submitted by the participants of the 1944 meet- 
ing were said to have been reflected in them.%” 

In an order of 17 July 1946, “On intensifying general supervision 
over the strict execution of the laws’, the Procurator General of 


USSR stated that there were numerous violations of socialist legality, 
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‘which attests to serious shortcomings in the work of p 

cies in general supervision’. He said that ‘a check of the execution 
of the laws is often made superficially, procurators do not reveal 
lawlessness completely and in due time, the causes and conditions pro- 
moting them are not eliminated’. 

In many procuracies the departments of general supervision were 
‘incompletely staffed’, and in other procuracies there were no workers 
at all in general supervision. Most significant, there were only two 
instances when the chiefs of departments of general supervision appealed 
to the Procuracy of the USSR regarding the incorrect transfer of work- 
ers from these departments, leaving these departments understaffed. 
In the other instances the department heads di —. In the repub- 
lican procuracies they were ‘reconciled to a lack of chiefs of general 
supervision departments’ in several oblast procuracies, including those 
an only one worker was provided on the staff to engage in this 
work, ‘and we have quite a number of such procuracies’.°? This 
certainly indicates the low esteem in which general supervision was 
held by lower procuracy levels. 

It was noted in 1947 that ‘one often hears from young procurators 
that work in general supervision presents the greatest difficulties for 
them’. These difficulties arose mainly from the fact that these pro- 
curators were unfamiliar with the methods of revealing violations of 
law, and the general supervision departments of the krais and oblasts 
gave them little aid in this connexion. In fact, ‘we still do not have 
systematically worked out methods of implementing general super- 
aq (This was said after the function had been in existence for 
25 years! 

in his address on 5 April 1948 to the Second All-Union Conference 
of procuracy managerial officials, Safonov, Procurator General of 
the USSR, claimed that the number of checks made by way of general 
supervision had “grown continuously’ as had the number of protests 
‘for the last two years’. Many decisions and decrees had been adopted 
by local governmental and Party organs and councils of ministers of 
union and autonomous republics as a result of procuracy proposals 
(predstavleniya).1° 

However, in a number of instances protests were legally unfounded, 
references to the laws were lacking in them, and sometimes they were 
lodged on ‘purely formal grounds’. They were sometimes lodged with 
such delay that they lost all real significance. Procuracy proposals 
were declared to suffer from similar deficiencies.1? 

Some forty conference participants engaged in discussions on the 
points raised in Safonov’s speech (most of it was devoted to matters 
other than general supervision). The procurator of the Uzbek SSR, 
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Sadovnikov, commented that the root of procuracy shortcomings in 
general supervision lay in the improper organization of this work: 

Procuracy supervision has been replaced by control functions; the role of the 

protest has been depreciated and it has been replaced by the proposal; there is no 

supervision.1©3 

The procurator of the Kazakh SSR, Rumyantsev, observed that the 
lack of bounds of general supervision engendered a ‘gap between the 
all-embracing tasks of general supervision and the actual capabilities 
of the Procuracy’. Therefore, the time had come legislatively to vest 
responsibility for the observance of legality in the heads of ministries, 
‘to raise the responsibility of the control and inspection agencies, and 
not shift it to the Procuracy’. As checking was quite superficial, he 
advocated a ‘sharp contraction’ in the range , supervision work 
which would reduce to checking “the observance of the laws by local 
governmental bodies, ministries and other establishments’.!°* This was 
an exceedingly practical view of the necessary limitations for the suc- 
cessful implementation of general supervision. 

The Department of General Supervision of the Procuracy of the 
USSR on the basis of the results of the all-Union procuracy conference 
took steps to improve the quality of procuracy work in general super- 
vision.!° Training and methods seminars of chiefs of departments of 
general supervision of the procuracies of the union republics and of a 
number of krais and oblasts were to be held in 1948. Three such 
seminars were held by September 1948. In these seminars detailed 
discussion was held on the problems of the organization and methods 
of work of departments in exercising general supervision over the 
execution of the laws on the protection of socialist property, the Charter 
of the agricultural artel, the edict of 26 June 1940, and decrees of the 
government on harvesting the crops and procurement of agriculture 
products, and over the legality of decisions of local government bodies. 

In February 1951 a training and methods conference on general 
supervision was held in the Procuracy of the USSR. The chief of the 
department of general supervision of the procuracy of the Ukrainian 
SSR complained that the new instructions on general supervision, the 
necessity of which had been mentioned in the 1948 procuracy con- 
ference, still had not been issued. Each year many new workers arrived 
in the procuracy agencies from the law schools and institutes, “but 
these workers do not know general supervision, since this subject is 
not taught in the educational institutions . . .’.1°% 

The chief of the department of general supervision of the procuracy 
of Leningrad oblast spoke about the underestimation of general super- 
vision on the part of some oblast procurators. They used general 
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supervision workers for work in other operational departments, 
particularly in the criminal-judicial inna, sent these workers 
to check various materials on procuracy workers in the localities, etc. 
He commented that ‘as a result of overloading the departments of 
general supervision with inappropriate matters, the work in general 
supervision suffers’. The hich of the departments of general super- 
vision of the procuracies of the Kazakh and Armenian SSR’s concurred, 
with the latter advocating the necessity of raising the feeling of res- 

nsibility of the raion procurators for general supervision work. He 
claimed that the raion procurators argued that whereas they could be 
and were punished for the unsatisfactory quality of investigation or 
judicial supervision, nothing would be done about bad work in general 
supervision.!°7 

However, it was not until after the death of Stalin and the increased 
emphasis on ‘socialist legality’ that general supervision was elevated 
in status, to begin once again its cycle of ‘the basic function of the 
Procuracy’. In 1954 the first monograph devoted solely to general 
= was published. In the preface to this work the author notes 

t 


up to now insufficient attention has been paid in our legal literature to problems 
of procuracy supervision. Existing works have been mainly devoted to the activity 
of the Procuracy in directing and supervising over investigation, to procuracy 
supervision over the observance of legality in court consideration of imi 
and civil cases, etc., but quite inadequate are works which would elucidate the 
activity of the Procuracy as a whole, its place in the system of state agencies and 
mainly its tasks, forms and methods in the field of so-called general supervision 
over legality.1 


Other works on general supervision were soon forthcoming, alo: 

The wish expressed by the participants of the 1948 pr 
conference for a new statute which would bring up to date and spect 
procuracy powers and jurisdiction was finally realized with the 
publication of the ‘Statute on Procuracy Supervision in the USSR’ 
of 24 May 1955.1!° The general supervision function was contained 
in article 10 of this Statute (although, as always, without being desi 
nated as such). The procurators are to exercise supervision over 
conformity of various subordinate legislation with higher laws and 
decrees, and also over the strict execution of the laws by officials and 
citizens of the USSR. These provisions for the first time in Soviet 
legislation specify the twin functions of the Soviet Procuracy in exercis- 
ing general supervision: ascertaining the conformity of various ad- 
ministrative enactments with higher laws and decrees, and i 
on the observance of the laws. 
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In a decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
of 7 April 1956 the organizational structure of the Procuracy of the 
USSR was set forth. As before, the first department listed was the 
‘department of general supervision’ 

It is difficult to tell what, if any, effect the Statute of 24 May 1955 
has had on the implementation of general supervision. The books on 
the subject which have been published since the decree was issued 
‘indicate that the function is still being exercised regularly. We see that 
the raion procurators are busily engaged in performing this function.1!? 
However, a procurator of the department of general supervision of the 
Procuracy of the USSR reported many deficiencies in general super- 
vision implementation by local procurators.!*3 

In a conference of RSFSR procurators held in the spring of 1957 
Kruglov, the procurator of the RSFSR, stated that in places procurators 
were underestimating the ‘struggle against violations of legality com- 
mitted in issuing official acts’.1"* 

Although in 1957 Socialist Legality contained not a single example 
of general supervision exercised at the highest governmental levels, 
the 1958 issues of the journal contain a number of instances of challenges 
of ministerial (and other central agency) orders and directives by the 
Procuracy of the USSR.'5 However, no examples were included 
in any issues between July 1958 and the latest issue available (May 1959). 
It seems significant, nevertheless, that throughout this period there is a 
steady stream of examples of procuracy action in the realms of civil 
and criminal law, with one or the other or both presented in every 
issue of Socialist Legality. The attention devoted to these two fields far 
surpasses that given to general supervision. 


Conclusions 


It will have been noted that the putative primacy of the general 
supervision function of the Soviet Procuracy is largely a fiction. At 
best the Procuracy exercised general supervision with some vigour 
during some periods while neglecting or abandoning it completely 
at other times. During periods of extreme stress ee tension, when 
the goal was the elimination of enemies of the regime or the achieve- 
ment of Party policies, the Procuracy has always emphasized its other 
functions of criminal prosecution, judicial supervision, etc. It is only 
in periods of relative calm, when the regime is seeking ‘stability of 
laws’, that the Procuracy is permitted to resume the exercise of its 
general supervision function. 

This is, however, not a mere squabble over which division of a 
governmental agency is the most important. The failure to exercise 
general supervision permits the perpetration of numerous illegalities 
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in governmental bodies at all levels in the Soviet Union. As we have 
earlier noted, Soviet courts handle only a tiny portion of the challenges 
to the legality of subordinate legislation and the actions of officials. 
If the Procuracy does not perform this role through the exercise of 
its general supervision function, it simply is not performed at all. 
The result is, as was noted in 1937 after a long hiatus in the exercise 
of this function, the issuance of illegal decrees, regulations, ordinances, 
etc., particularly by the lower governmental bodies; these remain 
unchallenged for long periods of time. The arbitrary actions of officials 
also remain unchallenged, so that the citizen whose interests are in- 
fringed by such actions is left without a remedy. 

Therefore, the question is really not whether general supervision 
is the primary function of the Procuracy, but ps it is to be exer- 
cised at all and if it is, how well it is to be carried out. Negligent or 
improper exercise of this function means that a large area of Soviet 


administrative life is operating with various an of illegality, with 


the resultant consequences for the regime and for the citizen. 
San Jose State College, GLENN G. MorGAN 
California 
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FORMS OF ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION IN THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNIST BLOC: A SURVEY! 


In his last major pronouncement on economics, Stalin wrote: “We 
must consider the splitting of the unified, all-embracing world market 
as the most important result of the Second World War and its economic 
consequences.” In the seven years since this statement, great changes 
have occurred in the ‘socialist world market’. The autarkic develop- 
ment policies of the young European Communist nations have been 
greatly modified; co-ordination of five- and fifteen-year plans of the 
countries in the Bloc has been attempted; technical and scientific 
information exchange has greatly increased; and new forms and foci 
of co-operation have been developed. 

For the most part the non-communist literature has either ignored or 
greatly distorted these changes. Economic discussions have centred 
primarily on problems of trade flows and trade prices on the socialist 
market.* This essay is a description of some wider aspects of the new 
Communist co-operation, and will hopefully serve as a framework of 
facts to guide more quantitative (and hence more analytic) research 
in this area. 

Multilateral co-operation, while coming much later than bilateral 
co-operation, has assumed such importance within the last few years 
as to deserve first mention. Forms of bilateral co-operation will be 
more briefly surveyed. 


A. The Council of Mutual Economic Aid* 


The Council of Mutual Economic Aid (CMEA), to which all 
European Communist countries except Yugoslavia belong, serves as 
a medium for the ‘directing of trade, co-ordination of long range 
plans, and the exchange of technological, scientific, and economic 
information’. Since so little information is available on the CMEA 
in English, a chronology and organizational description are necessary. 


a. Chronology of CMEA 


The CMEA was founded in Moscow on 21 January 1949 by Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia (CSR), Hungary, Poland, Rumania and Russia. The 
original purposes of the organization, as expressed in the various vague 
articles and communiqués later in the year, were to organize forei 
trade in raw materials, foods and industrial equipment; to fecanite 
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exchange of technical and economic experience; and to act as a counter 
force to the Marshall Plan. Co-ordination of the plans of the CMEA 
countries was not mentioned. Other friendly nations were invited to 
join, and the Council subsequently accepted Albania (February 1949) 
and the German Democratic Republic (DDR) (September 1950). 
The Asian Communist countries have not yet joined but have sent 
delegates to the Plenums and ‘the most important committee meetings’ 
for the last five years. No results of the discussions concerning an Asian 
CMEA seemed to have occurred. Yugoslavia’s attempt to join CMEA 
in 1949 was turned down by Russia since the ‘Council was not set 
up . . . for the purpose of ordinary economic co-operation such as 
exists between the USSR and Belgium . . . but for the purpose of 
extensive economic co-operation among countries which are mutually 
pursuing an honest and friendly policy’.> However, since 1956 Yugo- 
slavia has had representatives at every Plenum except one occurring 
in June 1958. 

A great deal of unsuccessful speculation has been expended on ex- 
ploring the political influences in the setting up of the Council.6 Two 
objective facts are clear: January 1949 also marked the completion of 
the system of bilateral political treaties linking all East Bloc nations 
together;’ and almost all observers in both East and West could see the 
obvious potential for greatly increased foreign trade between the 
Bloc members. 

The First Plenum took place in Moscow (26-27 April 1949). Little 
else is known except that the Council set up a Secretariat to “further 
mutual economic work’ and discussed foreign trade. The seven-line 
Communiqué from the second plenum in Sofia (25-27 August 1949) 
mentions the discussion of wider exchange of technical and scientific 
information, and later sources indicate that the Council recommended 
the signing of bilateral treaties to set up joint technical information 
exchange committees between Bloc nations. This recommendation 
was only gradually carried out (e.g. the Russian-DDR Technical- 
Scientific Mutual Aid Treaty of 27 September 1951). The Communiqué 
from the Third Plenum in Moscow (24 November 1950) mentions 
only the discussion of foreign trade. _ 

In this early period each nation submitted long term import and 
export plans to CMEA, and some attempt was made to fit these plans 
together. The Council recommended the signing of bilateral long 
range trade treaties based on the experience of the long range trade 
agreements between Russia and Poland (December 1947) and Russia 
and the CSR (January 1948).° 

From November 1950 until 1954 no full meeting of the Plenum 
occurred, but the organization was not completely inactive. In July 
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1951 the Secretariat recommended certain standards to be incorporated 
into all trade agreements between Bloc nations (although in later 
years these recommendations were partially ignored).!° In 1952 a 
committee of CMEA developed a standard nomenclature for foreign 
trade and foreign trade statistics.11 Nevertheless, the ‘emphasis of 
CMEA until the March 1954 Plenum was on the bilateral agreements 
between the socialist lands, above all for foreign trade’, and the duties 
of CMEA were described as ‘increasing foreign trade relations of the 
new member countries’ .1 

Outside of the formal CMEA framework the various Council 
members tentatively tried deeper forms of co-operation. In 1952 several 
nations agreed to specialize in the fabrication of the different types of 
steel beams and forms.!3 In 1953 appeared the first of the bilateral 
‘industrial treaties’ which specified articles which one country would 

roduce and which the other country agreed not to make. The reasons 
Behind such agreements lay in the unfortunate experience of several 
Bloc countries which suddenly found that their export sources in other 
Bloc countries dried up when the latter countries began to produce 
the imported items themselves.'* 

During these early years several visionary voices foresaw a greatly 
expanded role for CMEA. In 1952 a prominent DDR official wrote: 
‘Through the unity of CMEA the member states are able to strive in 
unison . . . [for] an acceleration of the tempo of the growth of produc- 
tion . . . through mass production as well as standardization within the 
Bloc’.'5 After the New Course in the summer of 1953 criticism of the 
autarkic economic policies of the various nations and demands for 
increased specialization of production within the Bloc became louder. 

At the Fourth Plenum (26-27 March 1954) in Moscow, the Council 
members exchanged information and experience of planning, dis- 
cussed possibilities of increased ‘co-operation’ in the development of 
their industrial, agricultural and consumer goods sectors, and explored 
some basic issues in the co-ordination of long range economic a 
The Council was re-organized (the details are not known) and several 
ad hoc committees started working on special problems in East Bloc 
production. 

This discussion of closer co-operation of industrjal and agricultural 
sectors continued at the Fifth Plenum several months later in Moscow 
(26 May 1954). This Plenum made several recommendations to ‘elimi- 
nate parallel investments’ in some industrial sectors—the first important 
planning co-ordination step. Special committees met after the Plenum 
to consider additional measures for wider ‘co-ordination’ of the work 
of the Planning Commissions of the Council members who were 
then beginning the heavy work in the drawing up of the 1956-60 
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five-year plans.'” In 1955 Miron Constantinescu wrote in the Comin- 
form newspaper, “. . . whereas in the past the People’s Democracies 
planned their national economies without making any particular 
effort to co-ordinate them with the plans of other friendly countries, 
we now have every possibility of developing the economy of all 
eee | countries on the basis of a new international socialist 
division of labour’.1® Articles appeared which dealt with the possibilities 
of releasing Eastern Europe ‘from its last stages of economic dependence’ 
on the West. At about this time, and shortly thereafter, the Western 
embargo list was considerably shortened. 

During this period a great many new bilateral industrial treaties 
appeared. CMEA nations also signed a series of bilateral treaties for 
‘mutual co-ordination of investment and production plans for 1956- 
60’.!9 However, these new treaties have received scant mention after 
1955 and seem to be a transitional step toward multilateral specialization 
of production. 

This multilateral specialization seems to have first occurred at the 
Sixth Plenum in Budapest (7-11 December 1955). The Council 
examined the system of existing industrial treaties and made certain 
recommendations for widening the scope of these treaties. Discussion 
at the Plenum also centred around the newly drafted five-year plans 
of the member countries and the adjustment of these plans to one 
another. In this context the long range trade contracts for the next 
five years were also discussed. 

Co-ordination is a term covering a wide spectrum of activity and 
the extent of this early co-ordination can not really be known without 
a close examination of changes in the investment and foreign trade 
plans of the individual member countries. Some ‘co-ordination’ was 
simple division of production which permitted longer production runs. 
(The specialization in rolled steel items in 1956 ena led. it was claimed, 
substantially higher production with no extra investment.) Other 
types of ‘co-ordination’ presented much greater problems, and in 
various key industries (the heavy machinery building, electrical, 
precision engineering and optical industries) CMEA members ap- 
parently submitted fairly detailed plans to a CMEA sub-committee 
working on ‘co-ordinating’ these sectors. CMEA also discussed another 
type 4 ‘co-ordination’, the building of large combines by several 


nations together. (The exact role of CMEA in such combines as the 
Polish, Czech and German iron-steel centre in the Silesian and Moravian 
regions is not known.) 

The Seventh Plenum in Berlin (18-25 May 1956) was the climax of 
these three years of discussions. In the preceding months 300 machinery 
experts from the CMEA nations had met, and from this work the 
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Plenum made suggestions to the member countries for the distribution 
of the production of 600 different types of machines. The Council 
also made recommendations for the dividing of research and develop- 
ment work on new machines,” and for the first important product 
standardization measures. 

‘Material balances’. on the scale of the entire Bloc, to serve as the 
basis for co-ordination of investment and foreign trade plans, were 
made for ‘important products’ in the raw fuels, machine building and 
food production sectors.24 The Council located bottlenecks in certain 
key industrial sectors and made recommendations for the development 
of Polish hard coal and Krivoi Rog iron ore for the entire Bloc.”4 
To prevent an electricity shortage in the Bloc the Council discussed 
the long studied Danube River development project and appointed 
a committee to make concrete suggestions. 

At this Plenum the Council members exchanged experiences in 
planning and economic administration so that these might become 
more uniform throughout the Bloc. In the area of technical and 
scientific mutual help the Council created twelve permanent Standing 
Commissions in various industrial areas. Such commissions were to 
bring together representatives from the various Ministries of the CMEA 


nations for the first time on a permanent basis. The first step toward _ 


the multilateralization of technical information exchange occurred 
with the examination by the Council of various udiekad coefficients 
from the member countries (e.g. size/production ratios for blast 
furnaces). 

By the middle of 1956 all the CMEA nations (with the exception 
of Bulgaria) had announced five-year plans which were ‘attuned’ to 
the plans of other nations. Nevertheless, permanent long term trade 
agreements were delayed while the recommendations from the fruitful 
Seventh Plenum were incorporated into the various national plans. 
The political turmoil in late 1956 in Hungary and Poland nae. 1 
upset co-ordination plans.?3 In the foreign trade within the bloc, 
prices and deliveries were changed” (e.g. the price of Polish coal was 
considerably raised and Polish coal deliveries to the DDR were also 
greatly reduced); several sudden social welfare measures were promul- 
gated in various East Bloc states; and most countries did not fulfil 
their 1956 plans. 

The work at the Berlin Plenum was a little premature and East 
Bloc critics said that ‘ . . . the protocol [distribution of production of 
machines] took no cognizance of the changes that had occurred in 
recent years. . . and had not been based on sound economic principles’. 
In the Eighth Plenum in Warsaw (18-22 June 1957), “.. . it was held 
to be more effective to eliminate many of the details of the previous 
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agreements in order to concentrate on the more important questions, 
especially in the raw material sectors . . . ’.2 The Council reconsidered 
the goals for many industrial sectors and made recommendations for 
the granting of credits to Poland for further coal development. Trans- 
portation problems were also considered. 

CMEA work gained several new dimensions. The Council made 
final recommendations for a multilateral clearing organization, the 
result of almost a year of discussion in a sub-committee. The final 
proposal provided that the Russian State Bank would act as the clearing 
agent, that swing credits would be granted, and that an interest rate 
would be assessed on credits over a specified limit.”” 

In the realm of planning, the Council recommended the drawing 
up and co-ordinating of ten- to fifteen-year plans, plans which i 
nations had begun in 1956.8 The Council also — that member 
countries begin work on plans for 1961-65. In September Russia 
announced the guidelines for her new —? ear plan. 

Several important conferences took in the following months. 
In Prague (27-29 September 1957) wae chairmen of the Planning 
Commissions of CMEA members met to discuss further co-ordination 
of 1956-60 plans and the procedures for the co-ordination of the fifteen- 
year plans. They decided to follow the same procedures used in the 
attuning of five-year plans, with each country drawing up a plan and 
submitting it to the Council rather than having one central plan made 
by the Council. 

In Moscow (20-23 May 1958) representatives from Communist 
parties from all Communist countries (except Yugoslavia) met and 
discussed both very specific problems (supply of various raw materials, 
chemicals and ag se al materials,” or the setting of the guidelines 
for the next two CMEA Plenums) and more political and general 
problems* (e.g. co-ordination of fifteen-year plans and, it is believed, 
price policies to be followed in the trading between CMEA nations). 

In 1958 the various Standing Commissions were meeting frequently 
and had begun discussions for co-ordinating 1975 plans. The Com- 
munist Party Representatives Conference recommended even more 
activity by these Standing Commissions. 

In the Ninth Plenum at Bucharest (20-30 June 1958), the main theme 
seemed to be the problem of raw materials again. ‘In the past not 
enough attention has been paid to the problem of development of 
the important raw material sectors of the economies of the People’s 
Democracies. So the raw materials industries and powet production 
remained behind the growing needs of the processing industries, 
especially machine building’.*! The tasks of the chemical industry for 
1961-65 were particularly emphasized. 
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The Council made recommendations in other areas, especially 
for specialization of the building of industrial equipment in the chemical 
and metallurgical industries, and for the development of standard 
factories for those industrial sectors in which two or more countries 
were to specialize.32 

Finally, the Council examined the problems of trading with Yugo- 
slavia but little is known of this discussion.** 

In the Tenth Plenum at Prague (11-13 December 1958) the Council 
made recommendations for co-ordinating the chemicals programmes 
of the member countries until 1975. This was the first of the very long 
range industrial plans and the most visible indication of the planning 
activity in the Standing Commissions. Measures for implementing 
the building of an oil pipeline from the USSR to Poland, the CSR, 
the DDR and Hungary were recommended. Finally, the Council 
suggested more specialization measures for the non-ferrous metals and 
rolled steel products industries. 

The themes of the Eleventh Plenum at Tirana (13-16 May 1959) 
were mainly continuations of previous discussions, but with speci 
emphasis on co-ordination of the five-year plans for the 1961-65 

riod. The Council made recommendations for the completing of a 
ong standing project to link together the high tension electricity 
networks of the various countries into a Bloc network. Power deliveries 
to Hungary (for aluminium refining) were singled out as especially 
important. 


b. Organisation of CMEA 

Before turning to the operative procedures of the CMEA, we must 
view the organizational side of its activity. 

The Council Plenum is the highest legislative organ and meets, by 
statute,>4 at least once a year. The country delegations are usually 
composed of the Foreign Trade Minister and/or the Planning Chairman 
with other Ministers and party functionaries as advisers. The Plenum 
receives recommendations from the Representative Council, and, in 
turn, makes recommendations to the member governments. By almost 
all accounts of the Plenum in both the Western and Eastern literature, 
the Plenum recommendations are not binding on the member countries. 
Polish action on coal in 1956 also went against the wishes of the Council; 
some nations have also ignored a few of the specialization recommenda- 
tions. The Plenum meets in the capitals of the various member countries 
and has a rotating chairmanship. 

The Council Centre has two parts, the Representatives Council and 
the Secretariat. These organs are located permanently in Moscow and 
have a total staff of under a hundred employees from the various 
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member countries.*° The Representatives Council, by statute, meets 
at least twice a month, directs the Secretariat and the other subordinate 
organs, and works out policy proposals to be considered by the Plenum. 
The chairmanship is also rotating. The Secretariat, headed by a perm- 
anent Secretary and two Assistants, *° does the actual administrative work 
of CMEA, and represents CMEA at various East Bloc conferences. 

The Standing Expert Commissions for Economic, Scientific and 
Technical Mutual Aid are located in the various capitals of the member 
countries and usually consist of Ministry representatives. These Com- 
missions have three main functions: to exchange technical information 
and to direct the all-Bloc research projects; to make standardization 
and specialization recommendations; and to work out recommen- 
dations for long range plan co-ordination in their respective industrial 
sectors. It is quite difficult to estimate the size of these Commissions since 
they consist of a very small central staff and a great many temporary 
sub-committees which work on special projects. For instance, the 
Chemicals Commission has a central staff of six, but has had conferences 
of 200 or more Bloc representatives. 

Up to now the exact activity of the various Commissions is not 
known.*’ At the present time the following Commissions exist: 


1. Coal Commission, located in Warsaw (with a sometime bureau 
in Katowice) and set up after the Seventh Plenum. It has, among other 
activities, investigated new methods in mining. 

2. Electricity Commission, located in Moscow and set up after the 
Seventh Plenum (although an ad hoc committee had existed before). 
It has worked on the Danube project, the all-Bloc electricity network 
project, and has directed some investigations into the possibilities of 
atomic power. 

3. Oil and Gas Commission, located in Bucharest, and set up after 
the Seventh Plenum. Until 1958 the only active members were 
Rumanian and Russian representatives, but now great interest has 
been focused on the work of this Commission because of the plans 
for the proposed oil pipeline between Russia and East Europe and the 
building of large petro-chemical factories in Hungary, Poland, the 
DDR and the CSR. 

4. Ferrous Metals Commission, located in Moscow, and set up after 
the Seventh Plenum. The Commission has discussed, among other 
topics, all-Bloc steel plans until 1975, specialization measures in rolled 
steel and other products, and the proposed Silesian iron-steel combine. 

5. Non-Ferrous Metals Commission, located in Budapest, and set 
up after the Seventh Plenum. Apparently, specialization measures 
have been the main theme of discussion. 
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6. Chemicals Commission, located in Berlin, and set up after the 
Seventh Plenum. This Commission has been especially active and has 
co-ordinated the 1960-75 chemicals industry plans for the Bloc. The 
guidelines of this Bloc plan provide for the setting up of basic sul- 
phuric acid, chlorine, ammonia, nitrogen fertilizer and plastic and 
resin factories in every country. Each country will, in addition, special- 
ize in specific chemical products. Since each country will have the same 
chemicals base, plans are being prepared for standardized factories with 
standardized norms. The Commission has also directed attention to- 
ward specialization in the construction of chemicals industry machinery. 

7. Machine Building Commission, located in Prague, and set up 
after the Seventh Plenum (although an active ad hoc committee had 
previously existed). The work of this commission has concerned the 
comparison of the performance of machines built in various countries, 
the making of recommendations for manufacturing specialization and 
standardization of types and the directing of certain research projects. 
Bloc specialization in machine building is perhaps further advanced 
than co-operation in any other industrial field. 


8. Agriculture Commission, located in Sofia, and set up after the 
Seventh Plenum. With a goal of agricultural independence of the 
West, the Commission has worked in several directions. In 1957 the 
Commission recommended that Bulgaria specialize in labour-intensive 
agricultural products (fruits, vegetables, grapes, tobacco) for the whole 
Bloc, that Hungary specialize in rice production, and that the USSR 
provide land-intensive agricultural products to Bulgaria. The Commis- 
sion has also synchronized research work in the various Bloc agricultural 
research centres and has made suggestions for specialization in produc- 
tion of agricultural machinery.** 

9. Foreign Trade Commission, located in Moscow, and set up after 
the Seventh Plenum. In 1957 the Commission worked out a new 
general trade contract to be the legal basis for all yearly and long term 
inter-Bloc trade agreements. In the same year the Commission also 


recommended that trade treaties for 1958-60, to cover 60-70% of all 
trade, be drafted. 


10. Wood, Cellulose and Light Industry Commission, located in 
Budapest, and set up after the Seventh Plenum. The activities of this 
Commission are not known. However, a special Light Industry and 
Food Industry Commission, located in Prague, was set up after the 
Tenth Plenum. 

11. Complete Factories Commission (location unknown), set up 
after the Seventh Plenum. This Commission does not apparently 
exist today. Nevertheless, the delivery of complete factories is an 
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important factor in East Bloc trade, and the DDR planned that 26%, 
of her 1960 exports fail in this category. 

12. Geology Commission (location unknown), set up after the 
Seventh Plenum. 


13. Transportation Commission, located in Warsaw, and set up 
after the Ninth Plenum (although an ad hoc committee had existed 
before). The relation of this Commission to other East Bloc transporta- 
tion groups is not known (see below). The Commission has discussed 
joint ol projects and standardization in transportation projects. 

14. Building Industry Commission, located in Berlin, and set up 


_ after the Ninth Plenum. The Commission has discussed new building 


methods, architecture and so forth. 


15. Economic Questions Commission, located in Moscow, and set 
up after the Ninth Plenum. It is believed that this Commission has 
examined the problems of price formation in inter-Bloc trade. 

From time to time the Plenum has founded Standing Working 
Groups to work on special projects in various areas such as communi- 
cation. A Working Group setting up industrial standards has been 
especially active and now has twelve sub-committees.%9 


c. Operative procedures of CMEA 


In discussing the operations of CMEA and economic co-operation 
between CMEA members, comparisons with Western European co- 
operation and integration are not particularly fruitful for several 
reasons. CMEA is composed of only eight members, one of which is 
much larger in population, land area and total production than the 
rest combined. OEEC is composed of more ha twice as many 
members with the three largest member nations of approximately 
equal economic power. Secondly, tentative attempts toward West 
European economic integration had been made before the Second 
World War, and large groups in Western Europe had started active 
work toward economic integration almost immediately after the war. 
Thirdly, the operating procedures of centralized economies raise 
international problems and permit types of action different from the 
— and policies of more decentralized economies. These dif- 
erences have been almost ignored in the West (except in a recent 
article by Edward Ames) and need much more theoretical analysis. 

The role of CMEA in foreign trade has been, until recently, indirect. 
Trade between CMEA countries has been conducted on the basis of 
bilateral contracts, negotiated by the two countries alone. These 
contracts specify the goods to be delivered and either the prices to be 
received or the procedures of negotiating such prices. prices, 
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which have received great attention in the West recently, are theoreti- 
cally based on capitalist world market prices, corrected for ‘monopo- 
listic, speculative and business cycle influences’.4° As yet these prices 
are not uniform between countries although various Communist 
authors have demanded such uniformity for the last five years (e.g. 
Kohlmey of the DDR). Various countries have submitted to CMEA 
proposals for the basis of such a unified inter-Bloc price system.*! The 
Bulgarians suggested a system in which the price would be based on an 
averaging of the ‘self cost of production’ plus a determined profit 
rate for all producing countries in the Bloc, with the main meghinies 
weighted most heavily. The Germans have proposed a modification 
of this which would bring in considerations of the price on the capi- 
talist world market, and which would provide for some types of sub- 
sidies to be given to high-cost but strategically necessary industries 
(e.g. aluminium refining). Until the Ninth Plenum of CMEA prices 
for most traded articles were negotiated every year. Afterwards, long 
term (five-year) prices began to be set for certain traded products, 
although the details of this new arrangement are not yet known. 

CMEA has also tried to encourage greater multilateral trade, es- 
pecially through the new clearing system and by the bringing together 
of foreign trade planners for all countries.*? And through the recom- 
mendations for unification and simplification of the procedures for the 
actual carrying out of foreign trade, CMEA has provided some neces- 
sary prerequisites for multilateral trade. 

CMEA has no real legislative function, and its most important 
influence in the furthering of foreign trade is a communications 
function. It has provided an invaluable service in informing the 
planners of one country of the trends in other countries so that their 
foreign trade might be more easily adjusted to changing conditions. 
As yet CMEA has a long way to go in breaking down the autarkic 
tendencies in the national planning of the member countries and a 
great number of unsolved foreign trade problems still exist.‘ 
Inter-Bloc communication and consultation is the first step, however. 

The co-ordination of the five-year plans for 1956-60 is difficult to 
assess. One can co-ordinate production between several countries in 
many different ways: 

1. One can divide production of certain items quite arbitrarily, 
working on the assumption that any ‘mass production’ is better 
none. 

2. One can standardize the products being produced in the various 
countries so that the total number of ‘types’ is reduced and trade is 
thereby simplified. 
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3. One can divide and co-ordinate production in those industries 
where cost calculations are fairly obvious. Such industries would 
include mineral extraction industries where relative measures of 
mineral richness may easily be calculated or in labour-intensive 
industries where labour/product ratios are fairly meaningful measures 
of productivity. 

4. One can co-ordinate production so that all margins in all countries 
are equated in the classical fashion. 

Type 1 co-ordination seems to have prevailed during the early 
period of the industrial treaties. Type 2 co-ordination work constituted 
a large part of the work of the early ad hoc CMEA committees and 
Standing Commissions. Nevertheless, up to and including 1956 most 
countries continued investing in high cost industries (e.g. DDR iron 
and steel industry) and DDR foreign trade experts admit that only 
the crudest comparative cost calculations were made by CMEA 
during these years.** 

Examination of the economic methods employed by the Standing 
Commission for the Chemicals Industry may provide some insight 
into the newer co-ordination methods. A sub-committee wrote a 
series of reports on demand factors for various chemicals in the more 
advanced capitalistic countries. Research into chemical technology in 
both capitalistic and CMEA countries provided some estimates of 
supply Roca From this data a series of coefficients were developed 
which served as approximations for more accurate cost data. Finally 
the Commission made some estimate of the growth rate and pattern 
of other industrial sectors and drew up some tentative material balances, 
employing methods which are, as yet, unknown to us. Other Com- 
missions also seem to use a variety of both physical and labour hour 
coefficients in their specialization discussions. Here again we do not 
know how thorough these calculations are, but discussion in the DDR 
ie indicates that cost calculations are becoming increasingly sophisti- 
cated. 

The fourth type of co-ordination is, perhaps, impossible in a centrall 
directed economy, due to the ‘high costs of information’ and the lack 
of a price system which would permit such calculations to be easily 
made. 

The complete individual fifteen-year plans have not yet been ‘co- 
ordinated’ and so we have no results to evaluate.* 

The multilateral exchange of technical information blossomed after 
the Eighth Plenum.* One can not easily evaluate in rubles or dollars 
the benefits of mutual education of experts or of the exchange of 
blueprints. Although Communist economists have attacked this 
multilateral exchange as ‘insufficient’, especially in the directing of 
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research, the exchange of technical documentation, etc.,*” large strides 
appear to be made in this field in recent months. 


B. Other Types of Multilateral Co-operation 


It is quite difficult to separate CMEA sponsored co-operation from 
co-operation initiated through other channels. CMEA appears to have 
played a minor role in the activities described below. 


a. Statistical reporting 

The most important type of joint work seems to be the gradual 
unification of national statistical reporting systems. The previously 
mentioned CMEA trade nomenclature was the beginning of such work. 
After a lapse of six years the ‘first conference of statisticians’ met in 
Berlin to make recommendations for a common industrial classi- 
fication.** The conference worked out a system (which was adopted b 
the DDR State Planning Commission a few months later) but did 
not grapple with problems of common physical measurements or 
prices. A second conference held in Moscow in November 1958 dis- 
cussed problems concerning standard of living price indices and 
measurements of real wages.*? They could not solve this problem, 
however, and set up a sub-committee to study the matter. A third 
conference, in March 1959 in Moscow, worked out further details of 
a product nomenclature, especially in regard to foreign trade. 


b. Transportation 

International transportation agreements came quite early. An agree- 
ment on transport on the Danube was signed in September 1948; an 
agreement on railroad transportation of goods and persons was signed 
in Warsaw in 1951, and amended several times since. In January 1956 
the Organization for Mutual Work in Railroads (Russian initials for 
the group are OSZD) was founded in Sofia, and held its second meeting 
at Peking in May 1957.54 . 


c. Intellectual areas 


Other types of international co-operation in the East Bloc are less 
concerned with immediate economic action. In 1956 all CMEA 
members plus the Asian Communist nations met in Moscow to found 
a joint atomic energy institute.>* In other less theoretical areas a great 
many conferences ie taken place, and although such conferences 


occurred before 1957, they have become increasingly frequent and 
better publicized in the last two years. All-Bloc conferences of econo- 
mists (Moscow, November 1958), central bankers (Prague, June 1958), 
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postmasters, social welfare experts, etc. have taken place. The Czechs 
called a conference of international trade experts to publicize the 
Cerniansky foreign trade pricing ideas. Other ‘special interest’ con- 
ferences have occurred. 

The inter-Bloc student exchange falls within the area of this intel- 
lectual co-operation. In 1957, 14,000 Bloc students studied at Russian 
universities (this is less than 1% of all Russian university students); 
in the same year over 1,000 Bloc students attended DDR universities 
(between 1 and 2% of total students). This Bloc student exchange 

rogramme has been rapidly increasing®* although it is still small 
Beside such programmes in some Western countries (in 1957, 45,000 
foreign students were attending USA universities and in the same year 
10% of all university students in West Germany were foreign). 


C. Forms of Bilateral Co-operation 
a. Production co-operation 

The most widely discussed form of bilateral co-operation between 
the East Bloc countries is the bilateral global trade agreements for one 
or more years’ duration. These are supplemented by ‘additional 
agreements from time to time. The long term trade agreements 
contain from 80 to 180 positions which are stated in value terms with 
the ‘most important positions’ stated in physical unit terms as well. 
The yearly breakdown of deliveries in these long term agreements 
serves as the ‘minimum base’ for the yearly negotiations, which 
—_ much more exactly the quantity, quality, price and time of 

ivery of the traded items.4 

One common characteristic of both the long and short term global 
trade agreement is that until 1958, they usually were signed after the 

tiod for which they were valid had begun. The disruptions of the 

t quarter year production plan fulfilment because of the uncertainties 
in the foreign trade area are repeatedly mentioned in the DDR trade 
literature. Most long term trade agreements for the 1951-55 period 
were not signed until the winter of 1951; for the 1956-60 period, the 
winter of 1957. Nevertheless, one can overrate the delay in signing these 
contracts. The foreign trade negotiations seem to go on awk and 
the global agreements in large part merely summarize agreements 
made previously. For instance, in 1955 Russia and the DDR signed a 
long term contract for the delivery of ships and shipping equipment; 
the global long term agreement came in September 1957. However, 
the annual trade contracts for 1959 were signed earlier than usual, 
and several contracts for the 1961-65 period have been signed (many are 


now being negotiated). 
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Closely related to the trade contracts are the previously mentioned 
‘Industrial Treaties’ which were signed between most Bloc states 
except Russia.*> However, the Russian policy seemed reversed in 1957 
with the signing of several such agreements with the DDR. These 
treaties often cover not only the specialization in specific products, 
but also in whole general industrial areas. For instance, the agreement 
between Poland and the DDR in July 1954 provided for Polish specializ- 
ation in hard coal mining, hard coal products, chemicals from hard coal 
and research in these hard coal items and DDR specialization in brown 
coal mining, products and research. A great many Industrial Treaties 
have been made. 

The many joint nation projects are another type of co-operation. 
For instance, in July 1956, Rumania, Poland, the CSR and the DDR 
agreed to construct together several factories in the Danube Delta for 
the extraction of cellulose from reeds. Hungary and the CSR have 
agreed that the CSR will deliver bauxite refining machines to Hungary, 
and that Hungary will help the CSR build an aluminium refining 
~~ using Hungarian bauxite. A Rumanian-Hungarian agreement 
oresees petro-chemical combines in both countries using Rumanian 
gas and Hungarian equipment. One reads of such projects almost 
daily in any good Communist newspaper. 

Similar to these joint projects were os former ‘mixed corporations’ 
in which Russia shared ownership and management of former Nazi 
holdings with various CMEA members. These mixed corporations 
played an important role in Bulgaria, Hungary and the DDR but were 
gradually liquidated between 1952 and 1954.°° 


b. Financial co-operation 

Grants of credit between CMEA member countries are quantitatively 
an extremely important type of bilateral aid. The United Nations 
estimates that these loans have totalled over 10 billion rubles in the 
last ten years.°7 

From some brief statements by Marx, Communist theory dis- 
tinguishes between two types of international loans. The credit grants 
between capitalist countries aie “exploitative loans’ which enable the 
creditor nation to drain off more surplus value from the debtor nation. 
On the other hand, credit granted from a socialist country serves ‘as a 
transition to a new productive way and helps to increase production 
and investment, to further the policies of industrialization and the 
socialist reformation of agriculture, and to increase the material and 
cultural well-being of the workers’.°* Without worrying about the 
criteria of this distinction, one visible difference between capitalist and 
socialist loans is that the latter usually specifies that the loan be paid 
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back in goods. Such an arrangement minimizes any currency problems 
and eases planning by eliminating uncertainty about the future terms 
of trade. 

Until 1958 the granting of loans had been usually the concern solely 
of the two countries involved. In the last year CMEA seems to have 
played a more important role in the initiating of loan discussions.*° 


c. Technological co-operation 


The most novel type of economic co-operation between the Bloc 
countries is the bilateral ‘technical-scientific mutual work’ which 
carried the main burden of work in the exchange of technical infor- 
mation from 1949 to 1957. From the Second Plenum of CMEA 
onwards, various nations formed bilateral committees to serve as the 
medium for this technical exchange. To co-ordinate the work of one 
country in the six or seven such joint committees to which it might 
belong, a central technical exchange bureau was usually set up in the 
Planning Commission or an important Ministry. 

The joint committees handle requests for excharge of blueprints, 
patents, description of technical processes, results of scientific or 
technological research and so forth. Two or three months before a 
meeting of the committee, technical information requests are sent from 
one country to the other, and these, in turn, are sent to the various 
ministries. In its meeting the joint committee discusses the reports from 
the ministries on the feasibility of exchanging such information and the 
measures needed to implement the request. This aid, except for the 
costs of printing or copying, is completely free. 

Not all requests are granted. For instance, from 1949-52 the DDR 
delivered all requests. However, after Poland began to compete with 
the DDR in precision glass in the export market on the basis of plans 
supplied from the DDR, the East German policy changed. Between 
1952 and 1956, 14,000 requests were handled by the Russian-DDR 
Joint Committee; however, in this period the DDR only granted a 
total of 2,400 requests, and aad tine all CMEA countries only 
1,975 requests. 
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The data on the exchange of documentation between East Bloc 
countries is not very satisfactory: 
TABLE 1: DOCUMENTATION EXCHANGE BETWEEN RUSSIA AND THE PEOPLE’S 
DEMOCRACIES 


From the From the People’s 
to the People’s Democracies to 


Democracies the USSR 
Data Set A, from 1950-56 

Building Plans 1,334 47 
Blueprints .. ; 3,167 624 
Description of sechnical processes 1,180 675 

5,681 1,346 

' Data Set B,®? from 1949? to 1955 

Complete Project plans... 2,200 500 
Description technical processes 5,000 600 

1,100 


Data Set C,®3 from 1949? to 1957? 

Documents for building and ave 
of machines 9,000 2,000 
Data Set D,® from 1949? to 1957? 

Plans for investment projects in industry, 


culture and house building 1,934 92 
Documents for production of machines .. 4,747 — 
Description of technical processes 1,909 

8,590 1,004 


Some comparison data on the yearly growth of this documentation 
exchange would be more helpful, but only one set exists in the litera- 
ture: 

TABLE 2: DOCUMENTATION EXCHANGE BETWEEN THE DDR AND THE OTHER 
COMMUNIST COUNTRIES 
Requests of the Requests of other 
, DDR filled by | Communist coun- 
other Communist tries filled 


countries by the DDR 
Data Set Total Documentation 

1949 60 
1950 and pa 40 170 
2,825 3,650 


| 
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Another of technical information is the exchange of 
delegations of experts. Some idea of the extent of this programme can 
be gained from the following data: 
TABLE 3: EXCHANGE OF DELEGATIONS OF EXPERTS IN THE East BLoc 
From the DDR to From Communist Countries 


Communist Countries to the DDR 
Members in Members in 
Delegations Delegations Delegations Delegations 
Data Set 
From 1949-1955 ae 707 2,982 1,302 4,668 
1956 and 1957 .. aa 943 3,118 1,198 3,532 
Data Set 
1958 $00 1,600 400 1,300 
From the USSR to From Communist Countries 
Communist Countries to the USSR 
Delegations Delegations 
Data Set H, 
1955 44 79 


These data are in no sense complete. Many important information 
exchanges have not fallen within this programme (e.g. the technical 
aid Russia gave the DDR for the building of the Stalinstadt iron-steel 
combine). And without knowing the specific content of the aid which 
is depicted above, it is impossible to evaluate the impact of these pro- 
grammes. However, one Russian writer claims: “The co-ordination 
of the 1957-1960 design plans for rolling mill equipment (with the 
other Bloc nations) will make possible a manpower saving that will 
permit the release of 1,000 designers during the course of a year for 
work on other problems important to the national economy . . .’ 
In a DDR publication, one economist estimated that the USSR has 
saved yearly 100,000,000 rubles in production costs in the chemicals 
industry by the employment of DDR plans and blueprints.” The only 
conclusion allowable with such rough estimates, definitional problems, 
etc. is a simple realization that technical information ex e has 
played an extremely important role in East European economic 
development. 

This exchange also takes three other minor forms. Valuable know- 
ledge is gained through the import of complete factories. The export- 
ing country sometimes trains the key personnel for the operation of the 
new factory. Secondly, there have been many cases where one country 
lends another engineers or skilled workers for temporary work on 
specific projects. Finally technical aid is exchanged in the direct 
contact of factory and research groups between countries. In 1954 the 
DDR and the CSR signed a a treaty. A similar but more recent 
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treaty exists between Russia and the DDR. Up to 1959 ‘direct mutual 
work was carried on between 38 German and 36 Soviet institutions 
and research groups’. 

Other types of bilateral economic co-operation exist (e.g. the now 
inoperative 30 agreement between Yugoslavia and Albania in 1946 
for co-ordination of economic plans) but are unimportant. Co-opera- 
tion on border problems was not very extensive until 1957.’2 


D. Conclusions 


Communist economic writers have attributed the phenomenal 1958 
growth tate of several East Bloc countries to the increased benefits of 
the new Communist division of labour. We can not disprove or 
verify this statement at the present time. But it is clear that any real 
evaluation of the economic co-operation between the East European 
countries can only be made from studies of individual countries and 
their changing patterns of investment, foreign trade and overall growth. 
The lack of East German integration into the Bloc until 1957 can be 
easily seen from the relatively constant export-import quotients for 
the individually traded items during this period and ie istent 
DDR investment into industries in which it appeared she had a relative 
disadvantage. The extent of the alteration in the foreign trade pattern 
in 1957 and 1958 and the relationship of the new investments to the 

ging foreign trade is not yet known. 

General conclusions on the economic co-operation in the East 
Bloc countries, at our present state of knowledge, must rest on data- 
less speculations on the savings realized in the location of Bloc produc- 
tion bottlenecks, the reduction of information and other entrepreneurial 
costs, and the classical advantages of a division of labour a la Adam 
Smith. 

The co-operation in planning in the East Bloc is of interest to 
specialists in Communist economic problems. But the new forms of 
exchange of technical information in the Bloc should be of interest to 
anyone wanting more effective forms of Western aid to under- 
developed countries. 

Increasing economic co-operation has been a slow matter in both 
East and West Blocs with many experiments and failures. Progress 
toward this desired goal in both Blocs has been made through a factor 
long neglected in economic analysis—innovation in governmental 
economic institutions. 


Berlin Freperic L. Pryor 
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chen Lander’, Wirtschaftswissenschaft (E), 5/1958 pp. 659-71. 

21 “Aspects of Communist Bloc Economic Co-operation’, The Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press, 30/1956 pp. 14 ff. See also P. Nikitin, ‘Die wirtschafiliche Z Zusammenarbeit der Lander 
des Sozialismus auf dem Gebiet der Schwerindustrie’, Die Presse der Sowjetunion (E),105/1956 
PP, 


2 Ser ‘October’s Aftermath’, East Europe 4/1957 pp. 3-10. 

24 A statistical study by Horst Mendershausen (Terms of Trade between the Soviet Union and 
Smaller Communist Countries, 1955-57, Rand Research Memorandum, Rand oo 
P. 1,598 18 January 1959) shows that this change was not as important as previously believed by 
Western experts. 

‘Ergebnis der 8. Ra Die (E), 4 Jul 

Kurt Gregor, 8. Ratstagung’, Wirtschaft (E), ly 1957 p. 16. 

77 Details are given by Klinkmiiller, op. cit. p. 

28 Pfuhl, op. cit. p. 21. 
wa Dolanski, ‘Wesen und Bedeutung der internationalen sozialistischen Arbeitsteilung’, 

des Friedens und des Sozialismus (E), 4/1959 pp. 3-11. 
_ *® Georg Henke and Lothar Rouscik, “Eine neue Etappe der wirtschaftlichen Zusammenarbeit 
im sozialistischen Lager’, Einheit (E), 6/1958 pp. 821-836. 

my Erich Kern, ‘Neue Etappe internationale Zusammenarbeit’, Der Aussenhandel (E), 16 & 17/ 

1958 pp. 564-568. 
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32 10 Jahre RGW, op. cit. p. 67 ff. 

33 For this problem concerning Yugoslavia, see Kurt Wesseley, ‘East Bloc Economic Consoli- 
dation’, Sudeten Bulletin (W), 9/1958 pp. 189-92, and Zotschew, op. cit. I believe that both authors 
have somewhat overstated the problem here, however, 

3 Tt is not known when these present statutes of CMEA came into effect. 

35 Zotschew, op. cit. claims that the Centre is located in Gosplan buildings and had, in 1950, 
over 2,000 employees. I do not know who owns the CMEA building on 14 Petrovska Moscow, 
but every interviewee in East Berlin said that ‘under 100’ worked for the Centre. 

3 Zotschew, op. cit. says that in 1958 the Secretary was a Russian and that his Assistants were a 
Pole and a Czech. 

37 The only extended discussion of the work of the Standing Commissions is given in 10 Jahre 
RGW, op. cit. pp. 70-97. No sources are quoted, however. The material for my description was 
gathered largely from the many short notices that appear from time to time on the activities of 
the Commissions in the East German press. 

38 From a forthcoming book by Erich Klinkmiiller and Maria Ruban, Wirtschafiliche Zusam- 
menarbeit in den Ostblockstaaten (provisional title) (W). 

39 Roloff, ‘12 Sektionen der Ratslander’, Die Wirtschaft (E), 24 June 1959 p. 6. 

“© The pioneer worker in this area is Horst Mendershausen, op. cit. who showed (using Russian 
data recently published) that the smaller Communist nations receive lower prices for their exports, 
and pay higher prices for their imports to and from Russia, than they would if they traded on 
the capitalist world market. This work has received two main criticisms: 

A. Mendershausen’s samples were too small to derive anything but the most tentative con- 
clusions. This criticism is unjustified. If one takes the ratios of prices received and paid by the 
smaller Communist countries to the prices they would receive and pay on the capitalist world 
market, compute standard deviations and use the customary procedures for dealing with finite 
universes, one finds that Mendershausen’s conclusions are statistically significant (.95 confidence 
limit). 

B. Mendershausen’s handling of imports was incomplete since he did not include transportation 
costs. This criticism is valid. The Soviet data gives quantity and value at the border of the export- 
ing country. The Soviet price advantage of trading with the E. European Communist nations is 
considerably decreased (but not, I believe, eliminated) with the inclusion of freight costs. 

Mendershausen, in surveying the Communist literature on price setting for foreign trade, 
divides the various points of view into national schools. This classification does not seem entirely 
correct. Although the Cerniansky group in the CSR has proposed closer relations between . 
socialist and capitalist world market prices (and seem to have used every conference of East Bloc 
economists to advocate this viewpoint), other Czechs (e.g. Dolanski, op. cit.) have suggested that 
the socialist world market is approaching the point where prices should not be based on capitalistic 
prices. The Germans do not seem to have a consistent view on the matter and their literature 
contains several viewpoints. 

Ames, op. cit., in his interesting theoretical essay on East Bloc integration asserts that the prin- 
ciple of basing ‘socialist world market prices on capitalistic prices stems from 1955. Actually, 
this idea was written into the Russian-Polish long term trade agreement in 1948, although it does 
not seem to have been very carefully followed (e.g. until 1956 Polish coal was under-priced). 

41 The following material on price proposals was gathered from interviews. 

42 Every Western analysis of Eastern Bloc trade has, I believe, overemphasized this bilateral 
element. One crude measure of multilateral trade is the ratio of the sum of the absolute trade 
balances of one country with every other country to the total trade turnover of that chosen country. 
Computing this ratio for the DDR trade with the other CMEA members (both including and 
excluding Russia) and for the West German trade with OEEC nations yields surprising results. 
The two ‘multilateral indices’ are of the same order of magnitude. Lack of comparability of 
data (especially in the handling of transportation costs) prevents a very precise comparison on this 
matter. Several triangular trade treaties have been made in the Bloc. 

43 For instance, trade deliveries are often months late. The Czechs, at one point, proposed a 
trade control and communication centre for CMEA which would keep track of the production 
for foreign trade in the various member countries. I do not believe this idea was accepted by the 
others. 

* From interviews. 

*° One possible reason for the slowness in this long 
planning work employed. To protect the sovereignty of the member countries, CMEA serves 


only as a forum where the individual plans are attuned. The member countries may not be very 
accustomed to this type of decentralization. 

46 Some joint research work seems to have existed back in 1954 when J. Richter of the DDR 
was commissioned to make a study of ‘the West European economy and its dependence and 


194 
debts to the USA’ for the whole Council. Nevertheless, such projects do not seem to have been 


very common. 
Kohlmey, Entwicklungsprobleme . . +» Op. cit. p. 62 ff. 

48 Gunter , ‘Die Bedeutung einheitlicher statistischer Unterlagen fiir die planmissige 
Zusammenarbeit der sozialistischen Lander’, Statistische Praxis (E), 10/1958 PP. 2 217-220. 

49 ‘In Moskau wurden Erfahrung iiber die Statistik des Lebensstandards und des 
Fortschritts ausgetauscht’, Statistische Praxis (E), 1/1959 pp. 826-7. 

5° Albrecht and Otto, op. cit. 

51 For an extensive discussion of transportation co-operation, see Klinkmiiller and Ruban, 
op. cit. My information comes from ‘occasional articles in DDR press. 

32 “Atomic Bocesy’. The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, 38/1956 p. 13. 

53 Statistics on the student exchange programme of the DDR are given in Statistische Praxis 


(E), 10/1957, frontispiece: 
DDR university Foreign students in 
students abroad 


DDR universities 

total in Russia total 
1951/52 156 156 24 
1952/53 330 320 107 
1953/54 $37 $16 293 
1954/55 788 727 458 
1955/56 948 851 671 
1956/57 1,113 968 1,070 
1957/58 1,191 993 


All DDR students abroad are in Communist countries, with Russia, Poland, the CSR and 
China taking the most in 1957. Foreign students in the DDR include not only citizens from CMEA 
countries but also the Sudan, Iraq and other Afro-Asian countries. It is believed that the West 
German students in the DDR are not included as foreign students. 

5 For more specific details in East Bloc trading see Pfuhl, op. cit. and Theodor Hermes, Der 
Aussenhandel in den Ostblock Staaten (W), Cram, de Gruyter & Co., Hamburg 1958. 

3S agreements of various types early, but agreements on produc- 
tion abstinence did not apparently appear until 1953. 

5 Wismut A. G, (the uranium mining company in the DDR) still remains a mixed Soviet- 
German corporation with the USSR having the controlling interest. 

57 The most complete description of the loans granted in the Bloc is given by the E.C.E. 
Economic Survey of Europe, 1957, chapter VI p. $4. 

58 Kohlmey, Der demokratische Weltmarkt, op. cit. p. 270. 

%® The DDR grant of credit to Poland in 1957 seems to have been upon CMEA recommenda- 
tion. Several of my DDR interviewees have stressed the increasingly important role of CMEA 
in the inter-Bloc credit giving. 

6 Data from Hefried Peck, ‘Die technisch-wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit zwischen der DDR. 
und der UdSSR’, Der Aussenhandel (E), 21/1956 p. 737, a and Kurt Opitz, ‘Die Skonomische 
Zusammenarbeit der Lander des sozialistischen Lagers’, Die Arbeit (E), 1/1959, 2/1959, 3/1959. 

61 Dolanski, op. cit. 

6 A. Sacharow, ‘Die wirtschaftliche Zusammenarbeit der Lander des sozialistischen Lagers’, 
Die Arbeit 9/1956 pp. 550-560. 

Manen Manescu, ‘Die grosse Kraft der Wirtschaftsbeziehungen zwischen sozialistischen 
teeter” Die Presse der Sowjetunion (E), 130/1958 pp. 2. 653-57. 

Pp, Nikitin, ‘Briiderliche Zusammenarbeit der Lander des sozialistischen Lagers’, Die Presse 
der Sowjetunion (E), 19/1958 p. 370. 

ss Opie ‘Die Skonomische Zusammenarbeit der Lander des sozialistischen Lagers’, op. cit. 

Tid. 


a Opitz, ‘10 Jahre RGW’, Neues Deutschland, op. cit. 
Ww, op. cit. 
® P. Nikitin, ‘Clearing System Instituted among Red Bloc Countries’, The Current Digest of 


the Soviet Press, 28/1957 pp. 10-11. 
a ‘Sozialistische Z Zusammenarbeit spart Millionen’, Die Wirtschaft (E),24 June 1959 p. 6. 
72 Klinkmiiller and Ruban, op. cit. 
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A SOVIET DISCLOSURE OF RUBLE NATIONAL 
INCOME 


For many years Western students have tried—with considerable effort 
and ingenuity—to find out the Soviet Union’s own valuation of her 
income and product in current rubles. A precise answer has now been 
provided by a Soviet source giving at last—for the first time for more 
than a quarter of a century—a current-price national income mag- 
nitude. Considering the status of the source it may be taken to carry 
the imprint of authority. The disclosure of the aggregate may be 

to be amplified soon by additional information that will shed 
light on the structural elements of Soviet income: experience of recent 
years in the fields in which the secrecy veil has been lifted would seem 
to encourage such hopes. It is in fact a hopeful sign that the lack of 
data on national income is now publicly regretted in Soviet writings. 
M. Bor, a noted authority on the subject, has done so explicitly with 

d to the accumulation component: ‘. . . It is impossible 

writes] to calculate the absolute size of the accumulation fund as a whole 
or the accumulation in productive and non-productive funds’.’ 

A number of points both of fact and methodology do indeed require 
clarification in order to give the revealed aggregate a fuller meaning. 
In the meantime, until work on more detailed data is made possible we 
propose to retrace very broadly the Soviet valuation. 

The aggregate to which reference is made here is indicated in a 
note by G. Polyak, published in the May 1959 issue of Vestnik statistiki.? 
It deals with the it states that 
1957 bud expenditure, when uncorrected for some specifi 
56% of national income.* Since budget figures 
are known, the simplest arithmetic yields the national income sum 
of 1,100 milliard (thousand million) rubles. 

Two points should perhaps be mentioned. When dealing with budget 
data in this note we have to rely partly on figures as submitted to the 
Supreme Soviet or voted. Scattered data on actual implementation of 
the 1957 budget so far published are very incomplete; they seem to 
suggest, however, that no major error results from this cause. A 
second possible source of error stems from identifying national in- 
come with domestic product: foreign transactions have been disre- 
garded; the divorce between domestic and foreign trade price relations 
and lack of data on ‘invisibles’ make their inclusion scarcely feasible; 
in any case, in Soviet conditions their inclusion would have a negligible 
effect on results. 
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For poses of further analysis the ate figure of 1,100 
milliar is useful in two of statements 
have been made by Soviet statisticians which express the net product 
of certain sectors of the economy as a percentage of the national 
income, and such percentages can be converted into rubles with some 
confidence. Secondly, this total, and the possibility of deriving other 
figures directly from it, facilitates the cross-checking of other cal- 
culations, and in general reduces somewhat the area of our statistical 
ignorance. In this paper we will endeavour to reconstruct whatever 
can be directly reconstructed from the data published in the Soviet 
Union. The present writers’ own estimates will be kept to an absolute 
minimum, and no effort will be made to ‘compete’ with the elaborate 
reconstructions of the Soviet national income which are familiar to 
Western students of the subject.* It must be emphasised that all our 
figures represent as far as possible the explicit or implicit calculations of 
Soviet statisticians, and are therefore based on the Soviet definition of 
national income, which purports to represent material production 
only. It is confined to the net product of industry (extractive and 
manufacturing) construction, agriculture, transport and communi- 
cations, services involved in material production, and trade. Prices of 
material goods are taken to be those of their final realisation, the non- 
marketed component (which is of particular importance in agriculture) 
being given a conventional valuation which is conceptually question- 
able but which will not be discussed here. The net product is expressed 
throughout net of depreciation. On the income side, the national 
income equals the remuneration of persons engaged in material 
production, plus profits and other net revenues—including turnover 
tax as a form of profit—derived from productive activities. Non- 
material services (education, health, administration, military, passenger 
transport, etc.) are omitted from both sides of the account. 

The total is divided by Soviet statisticians into two main parts: the 
accumulation fund and the consumption fund. The former includes 
all fixed investment (whether productive or unproductive) and in- 
creases in stocks held by the State and co-operative enterprises and by 

ivate persons. The consumption fund covers the consumption bo 
of individuals and of ‘unproductive’ institutions. 
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TABLE I 
National Income, 19§7, in Soviet definitions 
Current prices, milliard rubles (rounded) 
As used (transfer to social funds): 
I. Accumulation Fund 
A. Investment in national economy within State Plan and financed 


from enterprise-fund and other decentralized resources* ‘ 211 
B. Addition to circulating funds of enterprises and economic organi- 
zations . 15 
C. Investment and addition to circulating funds in collective farms 
from own resources and financed by Bank¢ _26 
Accumulation in productive and funds, of 
[of which:4 
in productive funds .. 176 
D. Increment in State Reserves* 61 
Accumulation Fund gross of depreciation - eres 313 
of basic funds, amortisation allowances 
ss Capital repairs financed from above... 38 
plus excess depreciation _35 
_278 
II. Consumption Fund 
A. Population’s consumption" (material consumption) 781 
B. Material consumption in institutions and enterprises of non- 
productive sphere i 
As generated; 
of which: 
material inputs including depreciation of basic funds 1,100 
1,109 
of which produced in:* ey 
transport, distribution, et al Oe we ote _165 
1,100 
of which produced 
Co-operative and collective farm sector 165 
Peasants’, workers’ and salaried economy 110 


National income produced™ . ‘ - 1,100 
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Table I presents, in its upper sections, a breakdown of the national 
income by use, and the pe 9 is referred to the footnotes for details 
of sources. The figures, although derived from many different sources, 
fit together remarkably well. In particular the shares of accumulation 
and consumption arrived at by us tally excellently with the 1:3 pro- 
portion which they have been stated by Soviet sources to make up in 
national income. Indeed, only one figure is likely to cause surprise and 
requires closer examination. This is the remarkably high ‘Increment in 
State Reserves —61 milliard rubles. There can be no mistake about its 
order of magnitude since the source (Bor) gives it in two ways: 5-6% 
of the national income, and a quarter to one-fifth of the accumulation 
fund. Yet 61 milliard rubles is far too big to refer to State reserves in 
the normally accepted sense of that phrase. Bor himself makes it 
quite clear that it cannot refer to stocks held by enterprises, and 
indeed treats these ‘reserves’ as a category quite separate from normal 
accumulation. In our judgement there is only one possible explanation: 
this figure must include ‘military accumulation’, i.e. a figure repre- 
senting armaments. There are several hints from other writers that this 
is so. For example, Notkin has stated that military expenditure falls 
within both the Accumulation and the Consumption Funds.° Strumilin, 
in a recent article, suggests that there are in reality three categories: 
Accumulation, Consumption and Annihilation (nakopleniye, potrebleniye, 
istrebleniye).° If the total is divided into two, then it follows logically that 
the ‘Annihilation Fund’ must be divided. We would suggest that this 
division takes the following form in Table I: The material consump- 
tion of the Defence Ministry (e.g. paper, oil) comes under II (B). 
The consumption of food and clothing by military personnel is beyond 
any doubt in II (A). Certain military investment expenditure, such as 
construction of new barracks, must be in I (A). However, accumulation 
of weapons cannot logically be considered as an addition to ‘Circulating 
Funds of Enterprises’, and cannot reasonably be regarded as con- 
sumption (how ie one consume a tank or a machine gun?). It seems 
to have been treated by Bor as ‘State Reserves’, i.e. included in I (D). 
At any rate, this seems part of the possible explanation. The 61 milliards 
may also include an increase in the gold reserves, and it is conceivable 
—— of the budget surplus may be involved. 

the figures are of course given not only in terms of Soviet 
definition (indeed Soviet terminology is nek to as far as possible), 
but also of Soviet prices. It is Aaa that the latter distort the 


real nature of sector relationships. For example, turnover tax is almost 
wholly credited to the State sector and to industry, even though the 
‘values’ that it represents are partially created elsewhere, notably in 
agriculture. Soviet economists have for some time been discussing the 
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will be made here. 


its components as follows: 


TABLE II 
National Income by sectors, and primary income co 


A. State sector 


Premia to management and labour? 
Social insurance contributions® 
Profits defined as such4 
industry 
transport and communications . . 
agriculture and procurement 


Turnover Tax* 


Other, net of subsidies € 


B. Collectives and Co-operatives 
Collective farms’ distributed incomes® .. 
Collective farms’ transfers to Indivisible Funds® 
State’s share of net incomei 
Other retained incomes not included in the above, net 


C. Households 
Net income from production 


National Income A+B+C .. 


| S 


need to recalculate the sector weights, in order to remove these and 
other distortions, by basing them on either Marx’s concept of value or 
his ‘price of production’ (it appears that the former is the basis of 
recomputations carried out by Soviet planners since 1953, but as yet not 
disclosed).” Efforts to ‘adjust the sector weights have also been made 
by Western scholars. However, since none of the new evidence 
helps to say anything new on this issue, no attempt at any adjustment 


It may be useful to attempt two other break-downs. In Table Il, 
below, the national income in its Soviet definition is split up among 
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milliard rbs. 

(rounded) 

84 

17 

12 

16 

36 
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Finally, the income of the population is roughly reconstructed in 
Table III below: 


TABLE Ill 
Incomes of Population 
milliard rbs. 
(rounded) 
Wages of workers and salaried employees* ‘ 500 
Special premia paid to personnel 8 
Collective farmers’ income: distributions in cash and kind« 84 
Wages of co-operative artisans? 12 
Incomes of households from own production® 110 
Social insurance payments, and allowances‘ 87 
Students’ stipends? 7 
Other incomes® 96 
904 
Less taxes and savings: 
taxes on population: .. 
flotation of State Bonds, nets. 12 
net increment in saving, deposits 75 
829 


In conclusion, we must stress the imperfection of some of the above 
calculations. We have made every nalane to indicate in the foot- 
notes or in the text whether the figures are official or deduced from 
official percentages, or ‘adapted’ from a year other than 1957, or esti- 
mated. There is every hope that more pieces of the jigsaw puzzle can 
be reliably put into place if the present trend towards wider publica- 
tion of statistical data continues. 


Nove 


ALFRED ZAUBERMAN 
London 


1 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 7 p. $3. 

2G. Polyak, ‘O sootnoshenii natsionalnovo dokhoda i gosudarstvennovo byudzheta SSSR’, 
in Vestnik statistiki 1959 no. $. 

3 Ibid. p. 62. The proportion would be 51% if transfers between financial and credit institutions 
were eliminated from the budget. 

There have been up to now occasional references in Soviet literature to proportions of national 
income ‘re-distributed’ via the budget, but only in a way which would not permit of deriving 
therefrom the exact Soviet national income 

* Notably the series associated with the name of Professor Bergson and those of E.C.E. These 
are based on the Western definition of the national income. When allowance is made for difference 
of definition and difference of date, it can readily be seen that our figures do not contradict these 
various calculations. 

5 Ocherki teorii sotsialisticheskovo vosproizvodstva, Moscow 1948 p. 194. 

6 Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 7, p. 128. 

7 See a report of a conference at the Economics Institute of the Academy of Sciences, which 
discussed the ‘methods of re-assessment of social product in prices Dee 4 value’ in 
Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 8 pp. 137 ff., especially contributions by Bor, Kronrod, 
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NOTES TO TABLE I 


a ‘Investment’ (kapitalovlozheniye) corresponds to gross fixed investment in Western statistical 
conventions. 

Figure taken from Vestnik statistiki 1959 no. 4 p. 94. Investment within the plan given as 185 mil- 
liard rubles ibidem. 

Both magnitudes, apparently, as implemented. 

Investment in national economy as planned amounted to 175 mid. r., and with allowance for 
addition to circulating funds in building industry to 178.8 mld. r., of which 129.6 mld. r. from 
budget, 15.1 mld. r. from profits, 24.9 mld. r. from amortisation and 9.2 mld. r. from other 
‘own’ resources. Cf. A. Zverev, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1957 no. 3 p. 25. 

b ‘Addition to circulating funds’ corresponds broadly to working capital formation in Western 
statistical conventions. 

Item taken from the Minister’s budget speech. Of the 15 mld. r., 4.7 mld. r. was allotted from 
the budget. 


¢ Comprehensively as investment in national economy is defined under I (A), it does not 
include investment in collective farms from their own resources, or that financed from bank 
credits. This has been made clear on various occasions. It is also implied in the Minister’s budget 
speech for 1957, see Pravda 6 February 1957. 

Item taken as budgeted, i.e. 21 mld. r. from own resources and 4.9 mld. r. from Agricultural 
Bank (Selkhozbank), ibidem. 

Magnitudes as i en, unknown, but V. Matskevich, Kommunist 1959 no. 12 states that 
‘in 1957 collective put into capital construction 23.9 mld. r.’, and that in the same year 
16.8 mld. r. was channelled into ‘indivisible funds’. 

The total stated includes some of capital repairs. On the other hand the deficiency 
in repairs may lead to under-estimation of depreciation. 

d Breakdown estimated, based on M. Bor, Voprosy ekonomiki 1959 no. 7 p. $2. a to 
this source in recent years 70-71% of the whole accumulation fund, reserves excluded, has been 
channelled into productive funds. 


¢ Estimate, based on Bor, ibidem. According to this source ‘s-6% of national income or between 
one-fifth and a quarter of the whole accumulation fund’ is directed to State Reserves. 

f Amortisation allowances for 1957 as stated by A. Yefimov, Voprosy ekonomiki, 1959 no. 9, 
pp. 4 ff. For the sum of new investment financed from amortisation allowances, see note a. above. 
Excess depreciation over allowances (nedoamortizatsiya) for 1957—taken from Yefimov, I.c. No 
allowance made for depreciation in collective farms, for lack of information. 


& ‘Accumulation’ in the context corresponds to net capital formation on Western conventions. 
Magnitude yielded by our calculations corresponds to 25.3% of national income. This result 
agrees with statements according to which accumulation amounted in recent years to about 
a quarter of national income. Cf. inter alia, A. Strukov, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1957 no. 8 p.74, 
and M. Bor, op. cit. p. $2. 


h Strukov, 0.c., p. 78; stated to amount to ‘over 95%’ of total Consumption Fund. 
i Ibidem; stated to amount to ‘less than 5%’ of total Consumption Fund. 


i ‘Aggregate social product’ corresponds to gross output on Western statistical convention. 

According to Strukov, 0.¢. P. 76, national income in 1955 amounted to about 50% and 55% 
of aggregate social product at ‘current’ and ‘comparable’ prices respectively. The former ratio 
has been taken here as relevant for our calculation. It is assumed that the ratio did not undergo 
any major change between 1955 and 1957. 


k Based on ibidem pp. 7 77. Source gives percentage shares of industry, agriculture, and 
construction as $4%, 23% and 8%, respectively, at prices of realisation not adjusted for incidence 
of tax or subsidy. The value of income generated in transport, distribution and other sectors of 
material production taken as residual. Adopting the 1955 ~ a? for 1957 involves some error in 
so far as price relations underwent a change over that period. 


1 Ibidem. Source give the share ofthe State and the sector in income 


generation as ‘almost three-quarters’ and 15% respectively, the ‘residue [apparently about one- 
tenth] being produced in the peasants’, workers’ and salaried employees’ subsidiary economy 


(v podsobnom khozyaistve)’ . The writer comments on the strikingly high share of the latter sector 


which he alae to the prevailing system of pricing and valuation methods adopted with regard 
to farm outputs. 


m ‘National income’ broadly corresponds to value added in material production, net of amorti- 
sation, on Western statistical conventions. 
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NOTES TO TABLE II 


estimate representing the share of ‘productively’ employed personnel in the total 

The latter he close to 00 milliard ilies (see Table III, tae a). About 74% of workers 

wage ied employees are considered to be ‘productive’ (derived from Narodnoye khozyaistvo 

SSSR v 1956 godu). Their average pay is unlikely to be markedly different from the overall average. 

bCf. Fi SSSR 1958 no. 10 p. 83. The sum is slightly over-stated since no allowance is 
made for eden of ‘unproductive’ enterprises. 

¢ Total social insurance contributions amounted to 31 milliard rubles, cf. Pravda 1957 6 Feb. 
This has been adjusted downwards in respect of ‘unproductive’ personnel. Contributions in respect 
of the latter are generally relatively small, and this i is allowed P for i in the estimate. 

4 As budgeted in the final (utochnenni) plan version (cf. A. Zverev, Planovoye khozyaistvo, 1957 
no. 12, p. 15); except for transport and communications, for which the originally planned 

the same, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1957 no. 3, p. 23) has been taken. A down allowance of 
$ milliard rbs. has been made in respect of profits in passenger transport. 

€ Cf. Pravda 20 December 1957. No major error is involved in allotting the full sum to the 
State sector. 

f Other net incomes created in enterprises, e.g. remunerations to manpower in cash or kind 
not specified in the table, interests on credits, paid by enterprises, miscellaneous rates and taxes, 
less sums recorded as subsidies. 

& Pravda 16 December 1958. The figure represents ‘trudodni’ (work-da ) distribution in cash 
and kind. Other incomes derived from caine farms appear under ‘ retained incomes’. 

h See I. note 

i Rough estimate of the pay of 1.2 mill. co-operative artisans, Narodnoye khozyaistvo, op. cit. 
average taken to be tikes dom that for hired personnel. - 

j Made up of taxes on collective farms, 10 milliard rubles and co-operatives, 6 milliard rubles. 
Pravda 6 February 1957. 


NOTES TO TABLE Ill 


a According to reported Radio Moscow foreign-language comments on Theses to Seven-Year 
Plan, the average monthly wage in 196s is planned to be 995 rubles. This is to represent an in- 
crease of 26% over 1958, which means that the average in that year was 790 rubles a month. 
This estimate is in line with other evidence. This may be a slight over-estimation since money 
wages rose slightly between 1957 and 1958. 

Average wages have been multiplied by the number of workers and employees in that year, 
$3-2 million, Pravda 16 January 1958. 

b Pravda 16 December 1958. 

¢ See Table II. note g. 

d See Table II, note i. 

€ See Table I, note 1. 

f Pravda 6 February 1957, and Zverev, Planovoye khozyaistvo 1957 no. 12. Social insurance 
payments—24 milliard rubles, pensions civilian and military, 58 milliard rubles (of which miiitary 
—23 milliard rubles), family allowances (5 milliard rubles), as implemented. 

& Raskhody na sotsialno-kulturniye meropriyatiya po gosudarstvennomu byudzhetu SSSR, Moscow 
1958 p. 46. 

h Obtained by way of reconciliation of specified items of this table with population’s material 
consumption, i.e. 4 milliard rubles shown in Table ITA, an estimated sum of $0 milliard rubles 
being allowed for non-material, remunerated services. 

The total arrived at may seem large but it includes military pay and subsistence, payments to 
pond ew who are not included in the worker and employee category, Communist Party 

It includes also travel allowancesand a variety of other payments which are known toexist. 

It should be stressed that the total in our table does not express private consumption only. It 
includes subsistence in public institutions and value of materials received by the population 
from such institutions. Our table suffers perhaps from some duplication on the latter count. 

On the expenditure side, a major roughly identifiable item is the cost of consumer goods 
bought in ome trade channels, stated to equal about 70% ‘of the total consumption fund’ (Strukov, 
0.¢. p. 77) which would seem to imply the amount of about 575 milliard rubles out of the total 
retail trade volume of 617 mulliard rubles (Vestnik statistiki 1959 no. § p. 90). It is much more dif- 
ficult to say anything with th any degree of certainty on the valuation of goods consumed obtained 
from household production and remuneration in kind. 

i Pravda 6 February 1957. 

jae Flotation of bonds—27 milliard rubles; repayment—15 milliard rubles. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Holland Hunter, Soviet Transportation Policy. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1957. xxiii+-416 pp. $8.50. 


This new monograph in the series of the Harvard Research Center 
takes as its subject, not a particular industry like Gardner Clark’s study 
of iron and steel, but the transport system as a whole (which, as we 
shall see, means essentially railways). On this there is quite an extensive 
literature; and one is surprised how much detail the author has been 
able to accumulate and at his diligence in piecing together and record- 
ing it. (How much of it, one wonders, would be accessible to a Ph.D. 
student embarking on such a subject in this country? One guesses that 
very little would be.) The amount of statistical information set out here 
in charts and tables is impressive (although there is some repetition, 
and occasionally charts are overdone and add little to our perception, 
as with the successive charts for traffic in various commodities in 
Chapter 9). Indeed the author himself is at pains to underline in his 
Introduction the plenitude of information, and to add that the familiar 
myth about Soviet development being ‘an enigma’ ‘actually has 
reflected insufficient scholarly attention to the Soviet record’ and that 
‘in recent years topic after topic has been clarified through careful 
winnowing of primary source material available in Western libraries’. 

To some extent, perhaps, the author’s diligence has overborne a 
sense of proportion regarding the amount of detail it was advisable to 
lay before the reader in the text. Although he has relegated a great deal 
to appendices, and more than a quarter of the book consists of ap- 
pendices and notes, an even more rigorous selection of essential from 
inessential would have been welcome and several of the main chapters 
would have been improved by more ruthless pruning of the detail 
packed into them. As it is, a reader may be forgiven if he sometimes 
nods and loses the wood for the trees. 

For an American study the work is surprisingly objective and almost 
(if not quite) free of those genuflections to the cold war which seem to 
be de rigueur for many American researchers in Soviet studies. Duri 
a visit to the USSR shortly before its publication the author nheneal 
galley-proofs to the scrutiny of Soviet railway experts and records 
their criticism of it, especially of his scepticism about the prospects 
of developing river transport. (The claim on the dust-jacket, a 
that the author was pees a ‘to appraise its accuracy through a month’s 


tour in the USSR’ remains an odd overstatement.) Nonetheless, and 


as? 
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in the circumstances perhaps unavoidably, a faint air of remoteness 
remains. Although he is sceptical of claims made for planned co- 
ordination of transport services, he is ready to give credit where he 
deems credit is due (if on occasions a bit pose Sons - and the general 
tone of the work is soberly factual. 

Dr. Hunter starts by considering the effect on transport of Soviet 
policy towards industrial location. Shifting the location of industry 
towards the underdeveloped eastern regions could be expected eventu- 
ally to be transport-economizing because it tended to bring industries 
nearer to raw materials. But the initial effects of such a policy were to 
increase both the volume of traffic and the average length of haul. 
Actually there was comparatively little eastward shift of industry until 
the late ’30s; developments in the ’20s (e.g. the Goelro plan) and the 
early ’30s being mainly concentrated near the old centres of population. 
As the author notes, the First Five-Year Plan allocated ‘approximately 
two-thirds of total investment to the established centres of European 
Russia’. 

The increased traffic of the early ’30s was mainly for other reasons— 
consequent on the large volume of construction and movements of 
population, independent of location. This increased traffic, however, 
was able to be cariied with relatively modest investment in new lines, 
largely as a result of the policy of so-called ‘super-magistrals’ (super- 
trunk-lines), by intensive investment in key-lines of existing track so 
as to convert them from low carrying-capacity to high carrying- 
capacity lines (reducing gradients, improved ballasting, heavier rails 
etc.). During the whole of the First Five-Year Plan period steel was 
extraordinarily scarce and relatively little investment in railways could 
take place. After the transport crisis of 1932-3 (when there was an 
estimated 20 million tons of goods traffic awaiting transport), much 
more steel both absolutely and as a proportion of al uses was put into 
railways, and by 1935 they were taking as much as 30% of the country’s 
steel output. Between 1928 and 1940 operating efficiency on the rail- 
ways (as measured by ‘gross freight ton-kilometres per freight train- 
hour’) more than doubled. 

In a chapter on ‘Soviet Railroads in World War II’ the author takes 
as text the 1939-forecast of the Vilna railway expert Piotrowski that 
in a war the Soviet railway system would collapse, and proceeds to 
show why (as with so many other forecasts of its kind and date) this 
did not happen, despite the loss of some 40% of railroad by German 
occupation (though a much smaller proportion of locomotives and 
rolling stock). Part of the explanation given is the considerable amount 
of railway building between 1941 and 1944 (including emergency 
construction of an extensive north-south lateral line behind the front, 
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on the edge of occupied territory) and ‘the really impressive per- 
formance’ of railway maintenance and construction, and part the fact 
that average traffic-densities actually fell during the war years. 

As regards the last point, it is not quit: clear what the ties of this is 
as a ‘reason’ (a reason why ‘the gloomy forecasts of outside observers 
were not proved wrong—they simply were not put to a test’). Mani- 
festly it is quite possible for average traffic density (i.e. total traffic in 
ton-kilometres divided by length of line) to fall and at the same time 
the density on any particular part of the railway network to rise: it is 
possible if previously traffic density on the latter has been below the 
average for the system as a whole. If, then, the high-density part of 
the system is cut off by enemy-occupation, the strain on the remaining 
network may be enhanced even though total traffic is diminished in 
greater proportion than the length of available line. This is indeed 
what happened; and Dr. Hunter himself cites figures to show that 
traffic densities in unoccupied territory rose considerably, a on 
the main trunk lines connecting the Urals and Siberia with the te 
(e.g. Chelyabinsk to Moscow). How then does this afford an “explana- 
tion’ for Piotrowski, who had denied that Russian railways could 
stand the strain of higher densities? What Dr. Hunter may, of course, 
mean, is that the previously low-density lines had more reserve- 
capacity than previously high-density lines in the west (although this 
does not necessarily follow) and that a concentration on the former of 
the traffic that remained did not involve an increase of strain in the 
relevant sense. But he does not say this in so many words; and one 
cannot help suspecting that he may have fallen a victim to thinking in 
overall averages. 

In the post-war period recovery of the transport system was sur- 
prisingly rapid and was virtually complete by the end ot 1948. Between 
1948 and 1955 traffic more doubled; this increase once agai 
greatly exceeding ‘the expansion of railroad facilities’ (rolling stock 
increasing by no more than 30%, although most of this increase was of 
greatly improved type and capacity). Meanwhile the actual length of 
ine in operation grew by less than 5°; and in relation to investment- 
projects in new lines under the two post-war Five-Year Plans, Dr. 
Hunter emphasizes the extent to ah many of them were in fact 
postponed either in start or in completion, the quinquennial list of 
planned projects constituting little more than ‘an agenda from which 
actual construction projects have been drawn’. Over the whole 
period 1928 to 1955 traffic-density on Soviet lines increased about 
6} times. 

A chapter on the relation between growth of industrial output and 
growth of goods traffic (complete with scatter-diagrams and fitted 
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trend-lines) reaches the tentative conclusion that ‘additional output has 
led to additional freight traffic in a systematic way, and the forces 
tending to increase the traffic-output ratio seem to have been at least as 
strong as the government’s drive to reduce it’. The author finds, 
curiously enough, that “both in 1928-40 and 1949-55 increments of 
industrial _— have been associated with proportionate increases 
in freight traffic’. | 

In the concluding chapter he asks the question whether transport is 
likely to be ‘a retarding influence on industrial expansion in the next 
decade or two’, and answers it in the negative. This answer is based on 
two contentions: (a) that the ratio of traffic to industrial output, even 
if it rises (as he thinks it may on balance), will not rise very much (for one 
thing, greater regional self-sufficiency may tend to reduce it); (b) that 
the average capital-output ratio for Soviet railways is likely to decline 
(as he thinks that it has done in the post-war period up to 1955) rather 
than rise. If this is correct, the proportion of total investment that has 
to be devoted to transport (which is under 10% in both the Fifth and 
the Sixth Five-Year Plans) is unlikely to rise. 

This claim rests on some evidence marshalled in an earlier chapter 
entitled ‘Railroad Capital-Output Relations’. The reviewer has no 
wish to question the commonsense conclusion that hitherto traffic 
has expanded faster than has the capital equipment of the railway sys- 
tem, and that there is no special reason for expecting it to cease to do 
so in the future. But he does feel inclined to be sceptical of the manner 
in which the author generalizes from the evidence and of the particular 
categories in which he does so. Solemnly to call the relation between 
increasing equipment and increasing traffic a capital-output ratio (and 
an ‘incremental’ one to boot) can only have point if one thinks that 
this ratio refers to some significant technological relationship between 
equipment and its full-capacity performance. One is rather tempted to 
— that Dr. Hunter has gone through the motions of fitting his 
evidence into the mould of so-called capital-output ratios (there are 
even hints that he would, if he could, translate ‘incremental’ ratios into 
a long-period ‘envelope’ supply-curve) mainly because the notion 
happens to be fashionable among economists. But how much, I 
wonder, is gained by doing so—except possibly a few illusions? 
There are some good text-book examples in this chapter of how the 
apparent value of this ratio at any one time (and of changes in it over 
time) may be indicative of little else but the degree of utilization of 
equipment. (Of this difficulty Dr. Huncer is well aware; indeed he 
underlines it: ‘capital-output ratios computed from actual output 
data rather than from capacity data . . . may be highly misleading’.) 
In railways there is always some element of excess capacity somewhere 
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using the notion of a capital-output ratio here with great circumspec- 
tion if at all. The notion becomes all the more blurred when qualitative 
changes in equipment are occurring. Not only does such change intro- 
duce problems of measurement (and hence of meaning); not only 
is capacity-output changed to an extent to which the figures of invest- 
ment-cost and output-change give us no clue; but the change that we 
are observing is probably a once-for-all change, a unique ‘historical’ 
event, that mde no basis for extrapolating any observed relationship 
into the future. (We are probably not moving along a ‘production 
function’ or even a long-run ‘envelope cost-curve’, as Dr. Hunter would 
like to think we were.) Again, the author seems to be not unaware of 
such difficulties (e.g., ‘new technology will invalidate old relation- 
ships’); yet he persists in taking such computations more seriously than 
ey deserve. 

A chapter is devoted to other forms of transport than railways; but 
the information about these is scanty. The fact emerges that the amount 
of traffic carried by railways has increased more than proportionatel 
to traffic carried by these other forms. Today railways take 84% of 
goods traffic and river transport under 10°; timber and oil each 
accounting for about a third of river transport. One had ed to 
learn more about the general principles governing charges for goods 
traffic, especially in view of the emphasis on cost as a basis for charges 
in the discussion preceding the revised scales of 1949. We are told 
something about variations according to distance (discriminating 
against very short and very long hauls), but little more. Presumably 
on this subject available data are still deficient. Similarly one might 
have expected to hear something about the use of investment criteria. 

Some interesting details emerge from comparison with other 
countries, particularly America. In a chapter on ‘Soviet Railroad 
Operations’ the author points out (quoting Professor Khachaturov) 
that Soviet railways use heavy equipment (like the American but unlike 
the European system) but with much higher average traffic densities 
than American railways; thus borrowing features from both the 
American and the European type. However on many secondary lines 
Soviet railways still operate with light equipment. While the goods- 
train population per mile of line in USSR is more than three times 
that of USA, the proportion of goods wagons that are heavy four-axle 
wagons is still (or was in 1955) under 60°, and the average weight of 
rails only 85 lbs. ard compared with 104 lbs. in USA. The average 
daily mileage of th locomotives and wagons is substantially higher 


than in USA; on the other hand average gross and net train weights 
were lower than in USA (61% of the American level gross and 83%, 
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net) and ‘net ton-miles per freight train-hour’ were only two-thirds 
of the American level. The author’s summing-up is that ‘the present 
system, with all ics differences from accepted American practice, is 
already a remarkably effective one’. 

An isolated detail is of some interest as indicating the retarding in- 
fluence of two wars upon economic development: the iron and steel 
devoted to building Soviet tanks in the Second World War ‘would 
have been sufficient for 60,000 kilometres of railroad line’. 

Dr. Hunter’s monograph will prove a valuable source-book for 
future students of the Soviet economy. It has an extensive bibliography 
and a short but efficient index. Footnotes unfortunately are placed, not 
at the foot of the relevant page, but inaccessibly at the end between 
bibliography and appendices where one gives up trying to find them. 
In addition to 45 c in the text, there are 79 tables of figures (to- 
gether with explanatory notes) in Appendices. 

Maurice Doss 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age. New York: 
F. A. Praeger, 1958. London: Stevens & Sons Ltd. (Atlantic Books). 
282 pp. 355. 


Dr. Raymond L. Garthoff is probably the most important of present 
day American writers on Soviet military affairs. No serious student of 
contemporary strategy should fail to 1ead his Soviet Strategy in the 
Nuclear Age. It is heavily documented from both open and confidential 
Soviet sources and covers the ground of nearly all major defence 
problems of today and tomorrow. 

There is, however, one fundamental point on which I cannot see 
eye to eye with the author. It is in his basic approach to the study of 
strategy. Sound theory, we are told, is sound practice conscious of 
itself. This translated into Soviet military affairs in the nuclear age 
means that to consider the strategy of the USSR, one must first 
consider the state and strength of its weapons and equipment. From 
then one goes on to its planning, its military capabilities and finally 
its strategy. The RAF in 1940, for example, had a so-called strategic 
bomber force, but its a | was in practice non-operative as it had 
- _ of tools (a force of long range four engin ed k bombers) to do 

e job. 

However, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age is a fine sition of 


Soviet doctrine, military concepts, aims and—if you will—strategy. 
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It discusses in clear decisive language a wide range of war operations 
as seen in the USSR, the ine air doctrine since Stalin’s death, 
missile Jaunching submarines, surprise thermo-nuclear attack, Soviet 
naval strategy, the question of rockets versus bombers and a dozen 
other contemporary military themes. It also gives a detailed authentic 
picture of the organization of the Soviet armed forces, a subject on 
which Dr. Garthoff is at his best. But the reader gets little impression 
as to whether Marshal Biryuzov, Commander in Chief of the Air (and 
rocket) Defence Forces, can in fact adequately protect the USSR 
and other areas from Western long range air and rocket assault and, 
much more important, whether he will be able to do so in the next 
decade. On this military capability, the Soviet future strategy, both 
military and political, may well hinge. The stalemate of US military 
policy to which Kissinger and others have referred may well have its 
counterpart in the Kremlin’s military dossiers too. For if they cannot 
limit war in the thermo-nuclear age and must needs be le to use 
their full strategic attack and defence air and rocket forces early on 
in any global struggle, then the dubious potential of Biryuzov’s defence 
resources against large scale nuclear attack may limit them to only 
pawn moves in the strategic Kriegspiel of the international chess 
board. (Kriegspiel used to be a game of blindfold chess.) The recent 
relative lack of Soviet action in the Suez, Lebanon, Jordan and Iraq 
affairs certainly suggested strategic inhibitions. 

There is a final doubt which comes to mind about Soviet Strategy in 
the Nuclear Age. The text derives largely from Soviet journals on 
military affairs, such as Military Thought, Soviet Military Science, The 
Tankman, The Herald of the Air Fleet, The Naval Journal, etc. etc. One 
is, of course, well advised to “puiser dans le texte’, but to do so from 
Soviet sources inevitably means that one’s conclusions are fraught with 
uncertainty. One is reminded of so much that was published in Soviet 
military journals before the Second World War, which was unrelated 
to the actual military state of play (to use the Montgomery cricket 
idiom). When the USSR was developing a force of four engined 
Tupolev (TB3) bombers in the 1930s, they hardly mentioned long 
range bombing in their printed military output. And although they 
reiterated the value of high training standards in tactical air warfare 
and the over-riding importance of air support for ground forces in 
the 1930s, their poor radio equipment, of transport aircraft for 

ilitary purposes, and inadequate reconnaissance air forces, made many 
of their tactical air operations in the 1935-42 period inferior and in- 
effective. It was the late Sir Percy Nunn who injected into our Uni- 
versity bloodstream the slogan ‘Sound theory is sound practice con- 
scious of itself’. He added, “Never run after a tram, a woman or a 
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theory. There will be another one in three minutes’. Sir Percy’s 
utterances, intended for a post-graduate class in educational psychology, 
transfer well into other fields, including perhaps the field of Soviet 
military thinking and planning. If ever there was a time when Soviet 
military strategy was subject to inevitable change, it is surely in the 
ptesent decade and in the decades to come. 


London 


AsHER LEE 


Oskar Anweiler, Die Raetebewegung in Russland 1905-1921; Studien 
zur Geschichte Osteuropas, vol. V. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958. ix+-344 pp. 


We still have no comprehensive history of the Soviets as an institu- 
tion operating during the three Russian revolutions. In all the publica- 
tions available in western languages the formation of, and develop- 
ments within, the Soviets are treated merely as aspects of the revolu- 
tionary events. This is a legitimate approach. Dr. Anweiler, while 
collecting more material on the 1905 Soviets than hitherto available 
in any western language (though hardly anything new to the aN 
has followed this tradition by devoting the major part of his boo 
to a treatment of the attitude of the parties, in particular the Bol- 
sheviks, to the Soviets during the 1917 revolution. The assumption 
of state functions by the Soviets is treated as a temporary by-product 
arising from the breakdown of the ancien régime; the bureaucratization 
of the Soviets had already started under the original moderate leader- 
ship, with the consolidation of the Provisional Government. On the 
other hand, the Soviets’ capacity quickly to reflect changes in the moods 
of the masses made ound the conquest of leadership by a group ‘the 
real aims of which were opposed to the democratic character of the 
Soviets’: the Bolsheviks’ conquest of power was bound to result in a 
decline of the Soviets (p. 130). Yet a Bolshevik defeat would have 
rendered results even less favourable for the Soviets which had no 
future in the Mensheviks’ eyes and, in the hands of their original 
moderate majority, would have disappeared, as happened in Germany 
after 1918 (pp. 176-8). We may add that, in view of Russia’s back- 
ground, a parliamentary republic grown on the ruins of the Soviets 
would scarcely have enjoyed even the eleven years of life granted to 
the Weimar Republic. To this critic, at least, it ap that Dr. An- 
weiler, by looking for some ‘democratic essence’ a Soviet move- 


ment and deploring the outcome of the alleged misuse of the institu- 
tion for purposes alien to its alleged ends, has deprived himself of the 
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possibility to investigate the growth of the institution and the impact 
it left on- Russia’s government, independently of the realization, or 
otherwise, of the ideologies which accompanied its growth. 

In view of the plurality of trends which shaped the Russian Soviets, 
definition of their supposed aims offers obvious difficulties: Dr. An- 
weiler, while waillly eschewing the possibility that the Bolsheviks 
may actually have expressed the potentialities of the movement, 
vacillates between a definition of these ends in terms of the — 
majority bloc of Mensheviks and Social Revolutionaries, and an 
anarchist interpretation of the Soviet movement, starting with the 
part allegedly played in its theoretical ancestry by Proudhon, to which 
Lenin’s centralism formed a belated answer of Marx’s (p. 12). In this 
interpretation, the Soviet movement is defined as not only operating 
from below (which is essential for it) but as opposed in mena A 7 any 
strong central power: from this standpoint it is not difficult to show 
that it was defeated when in early 1918 both Lenin and Trotsky put 
emphasis on discipline and organization, including the use of bourgeois 
specialists. 

_— neither standpoint is there much more to be said about a 
‘Soviet movement’ after October 1917: such attention as the author 
devotes to the operation of the Soviets during those three years of the 
period chosen by him when they served, at least in form, as the basis 
of government, is exclusively devoted to the gradual removal of the 
non-Bolshevik parties from the Soviet. The Kronstadt insurrection, 
with its demand for Soviets not influenced by the communists, offers a 
concluding point fitting Anweiler’s political standpoint: his analysis, 
however, is led ad absurdum by the suggestion, in the introduction, that 
from Kronstadt the line of ‘revolutionary rebirth of the Soviets in the 
struggle against Bolshevik dictatorship’ leads to the events of 17 June 
1953 in Eastern Germany, and of ss 1956 in Hungary and Poland. 
In the Kronstadt (and earlier!) anti-Bolshevik movements, preservation 
of Soviets was taken for granted, since the Constituent Assembly had 
just been compromised as a cover for White counter-revolution and 
Soviets were the accepted constitutional setting. The East German 
insurrection of 1953 is scarcely relevant, as it lasted only two days 
and produced no institutional setting whatever. In Hungary in 1956, 
Workers Councils were established along with general “Revolutionary 
Councils’ with a largely non-working-class membership; the most 
important constitutional measure of the regime was the restoration of 
non-communist parties which aimed at anything other than a Soviet 
regime. The Polish (and also the Yugoslav) Workers’ Councils, 
finally, represent no alternative to communist party rule but a sectional 
workers’ representation within a party-controlled state, i.e. some 
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variety of the efforts at trade union reform now ning made through- 
out the communist world. (Khrushchev has recently made explicit 
that his quarrel with the Yugoslavs concerns, not their Workers’ 
Councils, but their foreign policies.) 

It is clear enough that the Bolsheviks always regarded the Soviets 
not as an end in themselves but as an instrument for promoting the 
social revolution: except from the standpoint of an institutional 
Utopia there is no point in reproaching them for this attitude, as an 
author quoted with approval by Dr. Anweiler (p. 201) does. Anweiler 
himself quotes Stalin’s statements at the VI Party Congress which made 
a distinction between the institution as such which, once reformed, 
might eventually be used for the organization of the new regime, and 
the current policies of the existing Soviets, opposition to which ap- 
peared as the most urgent task: hence the slogan ‘all power to the 
Soviets’ was temporarily withdrawn. Yet in making the obvious 
point that the Bolsheviks did not engage in Soviet worship Anweiler 
also tries to show that, before March 1917, they had no interest what- 
ever in the availability of the institution in revolutionary times. (Soviets 
without revolutionary potentialities had indeed been consistently 
~ rejected since 1905 as a potential substitute for the party, or an institu- 
tion of what would today be described as ‘industrial democracy’.) 
In this connexion the author commits factual mistakes. On p. 189 he 
states that between 1907 and 1917 the Soviets almost completely 
disappeared from the field of Lenin’s vision. Yet in the autumn of 
1915, writing on behalf of the editorial board of Sotsialdemokrat, Lenin 
reacted explicitly to suggestions of the Petersburg Committee which 
were apparently inspired by a too optimistic assessment of the situation: 
he ot that Soviets should be regarded as instruments of insurrection 
and of revolutionary power and hence should be established only 
when the strike movement would turn into insurrection.? In the 
February days of 1917 Shlyapnikov refrained, indeed, from issuing the 
Soviet slogan. Yet he did so only because he underestimated the ripe- 
ness of the situation; the party organization of the Vyborg district, 
which saw more clearly, consistently demanded that the Soviet should 
constitute the new government. 

An incomplete quotation leads Anweiler to a misinterpretation of 
Lenin’s approach during the period when a ful transition of the 
revolution from moderate to Bolshevik leadership by struggle for a 
majority within a ruling Soviet was sought: the Bolsheviks promised, 
in the event of the Soviets assuming power, not to overthrow the 
moderates’ regime by violent means ie to fight by constitutional 


means for becoming the Soviet majority: like any self-restriction to the 
use of constitutional means by a party which believes in its principles 
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this presupposed the opportunity to become by such means the 
majority. In an unpublished article Lenin explained that the Bolsheviks 
would prefer to go underground rather than to submit to restriction of 
the freedom to propagate their ideas, even by a Soviet government: in 
the passages not quoted by Dr. Anweiler (on p. 211) such restrictions 
are illustrated as including the prohibition of leaflets in the army, of 
peaceful manifestations and, in particular, a denunciation of the Bol- 
sheviks as “enemies of the people’.* Could the Bolsheviks be expected 
to dissolve their in subordination to some allegedly superior 
‘Soviet movement’? Or does collaboration of communists with non- 
communists presuppose the former’s readiness to drop their political 
identity? Since Dr. Anweiler is so fond of long-term projections I 
would say that such a suggestion belongs, not to the yeer 1917, but to 
the 1950s. His general approach belongs not to any phase of Russian 
history but to the discussions on different possible concepts of ‘the 
Soviet system’ (ranging between the ‘constitutional factory’, the 
‘corporate state’, and the communist concepts) which were current 
in Germany in 1919: I would, indeed, regard this book as a belated link 
in that argument, the appearances of topicality being created by an 
erroneous interpretation of the events of the mid-fifties in some of the 
satellite states. 

This book makes no contribution to the understanding of the growth 
of elements of later Soviet government in the activities of the Soviets 
of 1917, and during the idiocing years, when, in fact, some of the 
basic concepts even of present Soviet administration were born: an 
effort at investigating these developments is precluded by an appr 
which appreciates the Soviets of the post-October period only from 
the standpoint of whether they were instruments suitable for the 
overthrow of the Bolshevik regime. The fact that they were not does 
not, however, preclude their impact upon history. 

R. SCHLESINGER 


1 The slogan ‘Soviets without communists’, the tt use of which by the Kronstadt in- 


surgents has not been proven, is in any case ia aha early as Spring 1919 in a report from 
Nizhny Novgorod as quite current amongst those peasants who wished to preserve some achieve- 
ments of the October revolution but to overthrow the party’s rule. Cf. Izvestiya Ts.K. RKP(b) 
I9I9 no. I. 

2 Sochineniya vol. 21 p. 367. 

3 Ibid. 3rd ed. vol. 20 p. $24 (not included in 4th edition). 


FROM SOVIET PUBLICATIONS 


VOLUNTARY MILITIA AND COURTS 


FoLtow1nc the adoption of the Basic Principles of Criminal Law, and the decisions 
of the XXI Party Congress on the desirability of the transfer of some state functions 
to social organizations, increased attention has been devoted to the co-ordination of 
various voluntary or semi-official bodies with the activities of the law-enforcing 
agencies. A joint decision of the party’s Central Committee and the Council of 
Ministers, ‘On the participation of the Workers in the Maintenance of Public Order’, 
of 2 March 1959! sanctioned the establishment of ‘voluntary detachments [druzhiny] of 
the public for maintaining public orderliness’ to be formed at factories and farms 
from volunteers who submit their names to the local committees of the trade unions, 
the Komsomol and other social organizations, applications being subject to confirma- 
tion by a factory meeting. According to an interview given by the USSR Minister 
of Internal Affairs, N. P. Dudorov, to Izvestiya (24 June 1959) druzhiny have already 
been formed in most of the large industrial enterprises and state and collective farms, 
and in some of the smaller enterprises. As distinct from the earlier “Brigades for 
supporting the Militia’ the new druzhiny are not subordinate to the police but operate 
under staffs of their own, formed at the urban raion or City level from representatives 
of party, trade unions, Komsomol and Soviets, if necessary with the participation of 
some experienced police officers. Procurators, Judges and police officials lecture to the 
members on the law and the regulations in force and on problems of preventing or 
controlling crime. The members of the druzhiny wear a special badge and operate in 
small groups or patrols, primarily for psychological effect on hooligans, drunkards, 
traffic offenders etc. The patrols are empowered to ask an offender to come to their 
staff headquarters for admonition, or to be registered so that he may be dealt with 
more severely in case of another offence or to have his case referred to the factory’s 
Comradely Court. More serious cases may be transferred to the regular militia. 
The internal organisation of the druzhiny varies from place to place: in Lugansk, 
group leaders are elected by the members; at Irkutsk University they are nominated 
from above and the whole organization is based upon unity of command (edinona- 
chaliye).1* 

The treatment of cases which constitute actual violations of criminal law appears 
to vary according to circumstances, and perhaps also according to the attitude of the 
local guardians of public order. Dudorov recommends the practice of the miners’ 
druzhiny in some Ukrainian provinces who tend to transfer even such cases to the 
Comradely Courts of the mines concerned: in most cases the moral or disciplinary 
sanctions inflicted by these less formal bodies cause the law-breaker to mend his ways 
without having his record blotted by a court conviction. In other cases hooligans 
apprehended by the druzhina are submitted to trial by the ordinary Court holding a 
special public (viyezdnaya) session at the factory club or in the village concerned; one 
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of the leaders of the druzhina may act as ‘social prosecutor’ (as admitted by the new 
Basic Principles of Criminal Procedure) and the sentences passed may be severe. The 
Procurator of a Moscow raion who writes on this method of deterrence? shows a 
fairly cavalier attitude to basic tenets of legal procedure by his hostile references to the 
unhappy person who acted as ‘social defender’ of the accused. This attitude, however, 
is not shared by the Supreme Court of the USSR which at its June meeting* emphasized 
that the strengthening of the struggle against crime requires, not so much the mechani- 
cal application of hard sentences to law-breakers, as the participation of broader 
strata of society in the struggle against crime and in its prevention. Conditional 
sentences should be applied to persons who present no particular social danger and 
whose collectives (fellow workers) are ready to undertake the responsibility for their 
future good behaviour; in cases of unimportant offences prosecutions should be dropped 
and the case transferred to the social organizations (obshchestvennost): if the lower 
court, in a suitable case, has failed to apply such lenient measures, the court of appeal 
is entitled to correct the error.?# 


* * * * * 


Comradely Courts in factories, villages and in blocks of flats were established in 
1930-1 by decrees which formally are still in force* yet fell almost into abeyance since 
the legislation of the war and the immediate post-war period provided severe punish- 
ment even for comparatively minor offences. Comradely Courts in the factories 
have been revived in recent years but have dealt only with violations of labour discip- 
line and (with the exception of the railways) only on request of the management;5 
‘Social Courts’ in blocks of flats and—to a much smaller extent—in the villages have 
developed locally as a means of settling quarrels amongst individuals and of repri- 
manding perpetrators of unsocial acts which do not constitute criminal offences, such 
as neglect of children, failure to support old parents, etc. Recently draft laws to 
regulate the position of the Comradely Courts and to transfer to them competences 
hitherto reserved to the ordinary Courts have been elaborated in the RSFSR® and 
in Belorussia (the latter, which evidently goes much further than the Russian one, is 
explained by V. Kozlov, Chairman of the Presidium of the Belorussian Supreme 
Soviet, in an article in Izvestiya, 29 July 1959). In the RSFSR draft, the Comradely 
Court is envisaged as composed by 2 chairman and two assessors (Chavchich suggests 
four assessors, which would stili leave it fairly near to an ordinary Court). The Belo- 
russian draft, however, envisages courts of fifteen to seventeen members elected by 
open vote at a village meeting, under a chairman elected by them: such a broad Court 
may be expected to be fairly representative of local opinion. Competences are in- 
tended to include the punishment of small-scale hooliganism, speculation, minor 
bodily injuries and small-scale thefts of public as well as of private property (the last 
item is omitted in the RSFSR draft but Chavchich envisages its inclusion). Penalties 
are up to 200 rubles (in the RSFSR draft only 100 rubles), or corrective labour at the 
place of employment up to one month. Damages up to 300 rubles may be granted to 
the injured person: Korotkov and Shind? suggest even the transfer of minor civil 
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law suits, up to 100 rubles, to the Comradely Courts—they do not consider the 
possibility that in cases other than damages ‘minor’ civil law cases may involve issues 
of great importance for the parties concerned, where normal legal procedure can 
hardly be dispensed with. The Belorussian draft removes those minor offences for 
which the Comradely Court is competent from the competence of the ordinary 
Courts: Comradely Courts are subject to the village Soviet which, if they infringe 
the law, may be arked by the raion Procurator, acting in the procedure of super- 
vision, to quash their decisions. In the RSFSR draft a double competence appears to 
be preserved; even Chavchich, who wishes to remove it, insists on subordination 
of the Comradely Courts to the ordinary People’s Courts, to which, apart from the 
Procurator’s right of protest, an appeal would lie. The People’s Courts’ decision 
would be final. 


* * * * * 


Since 1956, the execution of prison sentences has been supervised by social super- 
vision committees:? N. Poborchaya, writing in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1959 no. § 
describes the way in which the supervision committees established by the raion 
Soviets in Leningrad city work. They are composed of members of the Soviet as 
well as of representatives of the trade unions and of the Komsomol (Poborchaya 
suggests composition exclusively of members of the Soviet so as to make the com- 
missions more authoritative); care is taken to have the Health as well as the Educa- 
tional Departments represented. The commissions have the right to visit the prisons 
at any time and to receive the prisoners without representatives of the prison ad- 
ministration being present: in one case the commission of the Smolny raion received 
a collective complaint of the prisoners about the rude behaviour of the canteen 
manager; since the complaint proved to be well-founded, the canteen manager 
received a reprimand. In another case a supervision commission intervened to protect 
the prisoners against the danger of having to spend the winter in tents since contractors 
had been slow in building and suppliers slow in providing the building materials 
necessary for the planned permanent construction: the supervisory commission 
participated in three meetings with the responsible organizations, and the buildings 
were finished on time. 

The commission of the Kalinin raion Soviet first examined the various aspects of 
prison life before inviting the prisoners to offer their complaints and recommendations. 
A third meeting, held jointly with the prison aktiv,’ examined attendance at the prison 
school and the results of its work: forty-four prisoners whose attendance was irregular 
and who made little progress, were called to the meeting and admonished. The good 
results reported by Poborchaya need not be doubted since the commission is heard 
in all cases of early conditional discharge, and in all applications of prisoners for 
individual amnesty. The latter type of application is supported only sparingly (the 
commission of the Vyborg raion supported only two of the forty-eight applications 
submitted to it) yet even the ordinary conditional discharge after serving of half (in 
cases of grave crimes, or of recidivist criminals, two-thirds) of the original sentence 
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depends on a report of good behaviour. In these respects the commission may be 
supposed to function as an agent supporting prison discipline just as, on the other 
hand, it intervenes with the prison administration against abuses such as excessive 
prices demanded for commodities sold in the prison shop, or violations of health 
regulations in the workshops. The commissions also have to care for finding suitable 
jobs for discharged prisoners; Poborchaya suggests that this aspect of their work as 
well as their general information could be improved if a centralized office of the 
commissions were established under the City Soviet. 


' An English translation is given in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press 8 April 1959. 
18 Getski in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1959 no. 9 p. $1; V. Pertzik in Sovetskaya yustitsiya 
1959 no. 10. 

2 L. Bychikhin, writing in Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1959 no. 7. A more balanced approach 
is entertained by A. F. Korotkov (Chairman of the Moscow Provincial Court) writing, jointl 
with V. I. Shind, in Sovetskoye gosudarstvo i pravo 1959 no. 6. The authors report, with appro 
a public show-trial with participation of a Komsomol official as ‘social prosecutor’ at which, 
since the deeds of the hooligans included a murder, even a capital sentence was passed, as well as 
the practice of the Stalino Procurator, recommended also by Dudorov, who avoids the prose- 
cution of persons guilty of minor offences if the collectives of their fellow-workers undertake 
the responsibility (poruchka) for their future good behaviour. The editorial of Sovetskaya yustitsiya 
1959 no. 8 recognizes the danger that viyezdniye sessions may be regarded by the population as 
something similar to the former show-trials whose result was regarded as pre-arranged; the 
editors, however, have no suggestion other than that of a proper selection of the cases submitted 
to public trial so that the inevitability of punishment as much as the individualization of the 
penalty according to the guilt of the individual defendants becomes evident. Amongst the 
examples quoted by them to show how viyezdniye sessions should not be organized is a case 
which, in the course of the session, proved less serious than according to the original indictment. 
The public prosecutor still demanded a three years’ sentence while, in view of the circumstances 
of the case, the ‘social prosecutor’ demanded acquittal (the court a two-years’ sentence). 

24 Arguments have started on the question of whether the er of the case to the care of the 
social organizations (otdacha na poruki) in cases when it is not combined with a conditional sentence 
should be regarded as a new, more lenient, kind of punishment or as a dropping of the case in 
view of the given promise of social care; whether the defendant, if he feels himself completely 
innocent, has the right to appeal against the orn statement of his guilt, etc. Cf. N. Perlov’s 
article in Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1959 no. 9 and A. Shlyapochnikov ibid. no. 10. See also Pravda 
27 September 1959. 

Reported in Izvestiya 21 July 1959, full text in Byulleten Verkhovnovo Suda SSSR 1959 no. 4, 
Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1959 no. 8 and Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnost 1959 no. 9. 

*SU RSFSR 1930 no. 51 art. 629 and 1931 no. 36 art. 295. 

5 Cf. the article published by V. Pokrovski and E. Gershanov in Sovetskaya yustitsiya 1958 no. 
II. 

® The fact that it has not been made available to a broader public, and its over-cautious —— 
are ager in the article published by a Yaroslavl People’s Judge, V. Chavchich, in Izvestiya 
29 July 1959 

ch Soviet Studies vol. IX note ror on p. 434. 

® The prison aktiv is not defined: it probably consists of those engaged in educational work 
amongst the prisoners, including some of the prisoners themselves. 
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NEW POLICIES IN UZBEKISTAN 


Ar the XI plenary meeting of the CC of the Uzbek KP, which met on 14 March 19509, 
changes in the composition of the Party Secretariat and subsequently of the Govern- 
ment were carried out: S. K. Kamalov was replaced by Sh. R. Rashidov. 

The background of the changes may be illustrated by the XII plenary meeting of 
the CC, which met on 18-19 May 1959, and the immediately following session of the 
Republic’s Supreme Soviet on 20-21 May: the issues treated at these two meetings 
represent, together, a coherent programme of the new party leadership. Extensive 
reports on these sessions, and most of the decisions adopted (though not, of course, 
the new codes of law) were published in Pravda vostoka 20-23 May 1959. 

The main report at the CC meeting, delivered by Rashidov, dealt with measures 
for the improvement of cotton production, most of these technical in character so 
far as the published reports go; important aspects of the problem, however, were 
illustrated by a special law, adopted by the Supreme Soviet, on the introduction and 
maintenance of crop rotations in the state and collective farms of the Republic. The 
Chairman of the Agricultural Committee, reporting on this law, noticed that in 
19$8 78% of the areas intended for rotations between cotton and lucerne fodder (in 
some provinces even more) were occupied by cotton only; in some places cotton had 
been grown uninterruptedly for ten to twelve years, with obvious results for cotton 
yields as well as for the supply of the livestock farms with fodder. The second report 
at the CC meeting, delivered by Z. R. Rakhimabayeva, dealt with the party’s pro- 
paganda and educational work, and also with general education in connection with 
the recent reform: the equanimity of some party and Soviet officials to frequent 
violations of the law on obligatory education, as occurring particularly in Namangan 
province, was criticized. 

The larger part of the Supreme Soviet session was occupied by a report of the 
Republic’s Prime Minister, A. A. Alimov, on a draft decision on the improvement of 
services for the population, ranging from housing, retail trade and public catering to 
sanitation, the health, postal and cultural services. Naturally enough, housing played 
a prominent part in the report as well as in the discussion. During the last seven years, 
5-5§ million square metres of urban housing accommodation were constructed (the 
total accommodation in Tashkent city alone in 1957 amounted to 4.83 million sq. m.); 
of these 2.5 million were put up by individual builders. If the 299,000 houses built 
by peasants are added, it is obvious that individual building still produces the major 
part of new accommodation. The proportion will only slightly shift with the con- 
struction of the ten million square metres of additional accommodation by public 
building set in the new seven-year plan, since urban private builders, with state 
credits, are expected to build another 6.2 million, and collective farms another 323,000 
houses. As is to be expected, the level of public utilities is very uneven: all the towns 
and some district centres are to receive gas supplies but many villages and, in particular 
in Namangan province, some district centres lack proper water supply; even a speaker 
from Tashkent noted that inadequate drainage may cause epidemic diseases. Services 
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offered by the collective farms naturally vary: 922 of them (of a total of 1,900 existing 
in the Republic) now have old age pensions schemes for their members (apparently 
still on less favourable conditions than those offered by the state, since only an average 
of 45 old people per farm receive benefits under these schemes) yet the building of 
boarding schools by the farms is still spoken of as an extraordinary achievement. Many 
major settlements are still without cinemas; in three provinces the number of rural 
libraries and clubs has even decreased. The decision adopted envisages the provision 
of adequate services, including for the repair not only of shoes and clothing but also 
of consumer durables such as bicycles, motor-cycles and television sets in all parts of 
the republics within the next two to three years; for the health service where ad- 
ditional building, including provision for the housing of staff is involved, a period of 
three to five years is envisaged. 

Uzbekistan was the first of all the Union Republics to adopt, on the basis of the 
December session of the Supreme Soviet Session of the USSR, a new law on the 
organization of the Courts and also new Codes of Criminal Law and of Criminal 
Procedure. (Kazakhstan enacted its Codes on 23 July 1959; the Codes of most of the 
Union Republics are still being discussed in the legal periodicals.) The debate, intro- 
duced by a report by A. Makhmudov, was short, and the reports published in the 
press allow for an assessment only of a few essential points. The law on the organization 
of the courts (published in Pravda vostoka 29 May 1959) envisages periodical reports, 
not only of the People’s Judges to their electors but also of the higher Courts, including 
the Republican Supreme Court, to the Soviets which have elected them; Makhmudov 
stated that this ruling would strengthen the supervision of justice by the general 
public, yet art. 9 of the law repeats the constitutional ruling that ‘judges are in- 
dependent and subject only to the law’. On the other hand, the Supreme Court of 
the Republic now enjoys not only the right to supervise the lower Courts but also 
that of introducing legislative proposals to the Supreme Soviet. The Criminal Code 
follows the general line of transferring the punishment of minor offences, such as 
minor thefts of public property by workers employed in the enterprise concerned, 
from criminal procedure to the jurisdiction of comradely courts. On the other hand, 
with a view to the Republic’s special conditions, new offences have been created. 
These include not only violations of the individual’s freedom, interference with the 
privacy of his home and of his postal communications (similar provisions, in reaction 
against the abuses of the late Stalin period, may be expected to be included in other 
Republican Codes) but also (in replacement of the former chapter on the prosecution 
of ‘Offences resulting from Tribal Tradition’) violation of the equal status of women, 
in particular bringing pressure pon a woman in order to cause her to enter a marriage, 
or not to enter a marriage envisaged by her.? The new offences include also inter- 
ference with the obligatory education of all children (presumably meaning propaganda 
for taking girls early out of school), and damaging cotton plants. (Without having 
seen the precise text of the law, it is impossible to say whether the last-mentioned 
provision is merely intended to increase the general sanctions against malicious damage 
to this especially important crop, or preserves in this particular field sanctions formerly 
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included in'a more general, and now specified, ruling on officials’ offences, or es- 
tablishes a sanction for harm done even by mere negligence in that particular section 
of agriculture—which would conflict with the general tendency to remove minor 
offences, including even factory thefts, from criminal jurisdiction to disciplinary 
action by the employees of the enterprise concerned.) 

Shortly after the sessions reported on 26 May, a ‘Joint Scientific Session, devoted to 
the Progressive Impact of the Inclusion of Central Asia in the Russian Empire’ was 
opened in Tashkent, arranged by the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and of all 
the Central Asian Republics, and attended, so far as Uzbekistan was concerned, by 
the highest officials of the party and state. The subject of the reports made is character- 
ized by the title given to the Session; even the formula of the ‘minor evil’ which 
according to the 1936 textbook was represented by the inclusion of the non-Russian 
territories in Tsarist Russia, in comparison with other alternatives, was rejected in 
favour of emphasis on the progress made possible by the inclusion, even under colonial 
conditions, in a more advanced State. Full emphasis, however, was laid upon the 
repressive aspects of the Tsarist regime; the Bolsheviks’ policy towards the Central 
Asian nationalities was explained with exclusive reference to Lenin. Stalin’s name was 
not even mentioned, nor were—in either a positive or negative sense—the names of 
the Central Asian leaders ‘purged’ by him in 1938. 

RS. 


1 Cf. Soviet Studies vol. X pp. 293 ff. 

2 The offering of bride-moncy (kalym), however, is no longer an offence at least under the 
new Kazakh Code which, on the other hand, provides penal sanctions for offences such as syste- 
matic non-fulfilment of plans, or failure to support old parents or a wife incapable of working 
Cf. M. Sapargaliev’s poe in Kazakhstanskaya pravda 23 July 1959. 


SABUROV’S DECLARATION AT THE XXI PARTY CONGRESS 


Tue following is a summary of the statement made by M. Z. Saburov as published 
in Stenograficheski otchet of the XXI Party Congress (2 vols., Moscow, Gospolitizdat, 
1959). It was not published in Pravda’s report of the proceedings, and was thus not 
included in the summary of the congress made from the Pravda reports in the July 
1959 issue of Soviet Studies. The statement as printed in Stenograficheski otchet is about 

1,300 words in length, and is given as a declaration (zayavleniye) whereas Pervukhin’s 
statement was not thus distinguished from all the others. The wording of the state- 
ment is a little obscure on its implication as to whether the real battle was fought 
in the Praesidium or at the Central Committee plenum. I understand the statement 
to indicate the former, and oe summarized i in ee sense: namely, that Khrushchev 
would not have objected to being criticized at the CC plenum but very much 
objected to criticism at the Praesidium meeting.') 


J.M. 
The Praesidium was for a very long time patient with the special position on all 
basic policies held by Malenkov, Molotov and Kaganovich, and later Bulganin and 
Shepilov, and often postponed decisions. The agricultural policies concerned included 
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the virgin lands, the new system of planning agriculture, the slogan about overtaking 
American production per head in milk, fats and meat, higher state prices for compulsory 
agricultural deliveries to the state, cancellation of arrears owing by the weak collective 
farms and cessation of compulsory milk deliveries to the state from private producers. 
The anti-party group also opposed the extension of republics’ rights, the decentraliza- 
tion of industrial administration, the re-organization of Gosplan’s functions, abolition 
of the state loans, and other reforms I could mention. In foreign affairs the group 
opposed or energetically hindered the important decisions taken; they especially 
opposed the development of economic relations with and aid to the people’s demo- 
cracies, to say nothing of our aid to underdeveloped and dependent countries of Asia 
and the Near East. They behaved like narrow nationalists. 

I never shared such views, but always fully supported the healthy nucleus of the 
Praesidium which was led by Khrushchev. 

My mistake was to criticize defects in the Praesidium’s work at the session of the 
Praesidium held prior to the June CC Plenum, and not from the healthy group’s — 
point of view but from the anti-party group’s point of view. The latter used minor 
and easily corrigible defects as a means of attacking Khrushchev and changing the 
leadership. Even before the June CC Plenum, at the Praesidium meeting I protested 
at Kaganovich’s dirty attempts to smear Khrushchev, and declared the Praesidium’s 
policy to be correct and its leadership collective, that strife and the policy of revenge 
be abandoned, and that the thing be settled by examination and correction of the 
minor defects. 

Since in the CC I held the correct position on the major questions, I could have 
pointed out the minor defects when we came to the plenum. That is what Khrushchev 
told me and he was right, but I didn’t do it that way. There, of course, is where my 
mistake lies. 

Being a supporter of the correct policies on the major issues, and understanding the 
real purposes of the anti-party group, I was able, with the aid of Mikoyan and 
Kirichenko, quickly to break with the anti-party group, and I reported everything I 
knew about its plans at the CC plenum. The plenum, bearing in mind both my lack 
of political firmness and the fact that I helped to expose the anti-party group, removed 
me from the Praesidium but left me on the CC. Subsequently I was made a factory 
director at Sizran. 


| A literal translation of the crucial in the statement (summarised in the paragraph 
beginning ‘Since in the CC . . .’) mi be: 

Of course, comrades, my mistake consisted in the fact that, occupying the correct position 
in the CC on the most important questions, I could have pointed out the insignificant 
defects that were present, coming to the CC, as N. S. Sheuteher quite correctly said to 
me about this, but which I at that time did not do. 

The Russian passage is: 

Konechno, tovarishchi, moya oshibka sostoyala v tom, chto, zanimaya pravilnuyu pozitsiyu v 
TsK po vazhneishim voprosam, ya mog by ukazat na imevshiyesya neznachitelniye nedistatki, 
pridya v TsK, kak ob etom mne sovershenno pravilno govoril N. S. Khrushchev, no chevo ya v to 
vremya ne sdelal. 


G 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, and Peace, 


Stanford University, 
Stanford, California 
18 June 1959 
The Editors, 
Soviet Studies 
Dear Sirs, 


In view of the scarcity of first-hand Soviet references to the secret Soviet-German 
military agreements concluded during the 1920s and early 1930s, it may be of interest 
to record a previously unnoticed contemporary Soviet reference to one of them, 
the agreement with the Junkers firm for production of airplanes in Soviet Russia. 
In the issue of Ekonomicheskaya zhizn for 2 February 1923 no. 3 (1253) p. 1, under the 
heading “V Moskve’ appears the following item (italics in the original): 

The Council of People’s Commissars has confirmed the drafts of agreements 
[dogovorov] signed representative of the joint-stock airplane 
construction ‘Junkers and Dessau’ [sic] and approved by the Main Concession 
Committee, concerning production of airplanes and motors, establishment of an air line 
Sweden-Persia and production of aerial surveys by the ‘Junkers’ company. 

It will be recalled that in his Reichstag speech of 16 December 1926 SPD Deputy 
Philipp Scheidemann referred to an agreement between the RSFSR and Junkers 
approved by the Soviet Government in February 1923 (Verhandlungen des Reichstags, 
Stenographische Berichte vol. 391 p. 8,584); the same occurrence is mentioned in the 
account of the agreements printed in the Manchester Guardian Weekly for 10 December 
1926 p. 468; both references are evidently based on the memorandum prepared by 
the Junkers firm in the early summer of 1926 to present their case after Seeckt’s refusal 
to accept their request for arbitration of their financial difficulties under the Russian 
agreements. 

The existence of an open Soviet press reference to ratification of the RSFSR- 
Junkers agreements helps to explain the nonchalance with which Radek and other 
Soviet spokesmen met the disclosure of the ‘secret’ agreements in December 1926. 


Sincerely yours, 


Rosert M. SLUuSSER 
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Stuttgart 
30 August 1959 
The Editors, 
Soviet Studies 
Dear Sirs, 


In a footnote (on p. 248) to his article ‘The New Structure of Soviet Agriculture’, 
published in Soviet Studies vol. X no. 3 (January 1959) Rudolf Schlesinger states that 
‘the dangers involved in drawing far-reaching conclusions from individual data 
fitting into the analyst’s preconceived scheme were well illustrated when Osteuropa 
March 1958 came out with a leading article which foretold a solution of the kolkhoz 
problem precisely opposite to that which, at the time of publication, was already 
recommended and soon enacted’. Schlesinger is too discreet to name the analyst’s 
name, nor does he specify the ‘preconceived scheme’ and the ‘foretold solution of the 
kolkhoz problem’ referred to by him. Yet since he refers to my article ‘Die Verstaat- 
lichung sowjetischer Kolchose’, published in Osteuropa March 1958, he evidently 
intended to indicate that the title of that article reflects a scheme supposedly precon- 
ceived by its author, and was intended to foretell an immediately impending trans- 
formation of all the collective farms in the USSR into state farms. When speaking 
of ‘the opposite solution’ Schlesinger evidently refers to the dissolution of the MTS 
which was proclaimed at the time, and officially described as a means to strengthen 
the collective farms. 

In my article I interpreted the tendency of development as implying a gradual 
transformation of the kolkhozy into state farms. This interpretation, however, is 
based not on a preconceived scheme of mine but can be unequivocally derived from 
many utterances of the Soviet leaders. I mentioned in my article that, for example, 
in the Altai region during 1957 some 600 collective farms (i.e. 40% of the existing 
ones) had been transformed into state farms. Such transformation of individual 
collective farms into state farms was also mentioned in Soviet sources, for example in 
the November 1957 issue of Oktyabr and in SSSR v tsifrakh (Moscow 1958 p. 198). 
Yet I explicitly stated that no complete transformation of all the existing collective 
farms into state farms appears to be envisaged in the present stage; I envisaged ‘the 
possibility that both types of farms may still co-exist for a fairly long period’. In a 
further article, published in the April 1958 issue of Osteuropa, I stated that ‘it is evident 
that, for the time being, the transformation of collective farms into state farms, which 
has already been started, will not be pursued on a large scale’ yet added ‘that the aim of 
a gradual achievement of complete state management of all farming is in any case 
being approached in a roundabout way (auf kaltem Wege) since, after the liquidation 
of the MTS, the collective farms acquire a higher degree of autonomy, and hence no 
longer strongly differ from the state farms’. 

Very recently the collective farms have acquired machinery of their own (which 
the state farms have had all the time); the enforced procurements at minimum 
prices have been replaced by planned procurements at state purchase prices (as has 
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applied all the time to state farms); the voluntary abolition of the private auxiliary 
economy and the privately owned cow has been suggested, and in some cases has 
even been carried out. Even the last-mentioned difference between collective farms and 
state farms, though continuing in general, has been abolished in individual cases. 
Thus there is an unmistakable tendency to a gradual equalization of the collective 
farms to the state farms. In my article I emphasized this tendency but also noted, on 
the basis of my own observations, that in addition to the gradual approximation of 
the two forms of enterprises a direct transformation of collective farms into state 
farms has taken place. This statement requires no ‘preconceived scheme’ ; the existence 
of the tendency stated by me is evidently recognized also by Schlesinger, though he 
expects its realization only in a more remote future. At the end of his article he writes: 

‘It is far too early to guess whether at the time when these problems will be solved 
differences between state and collective farms will be more than nominal in character’. 


Yours etc., 
Orro SCHILLER 


Dr. Schlesinger writes: 

of the speed with which the transformation of collective farms into state farms sup- 
posed by him would take place, and not even mainly againct his description of the 
long-term aim of the process in those terms. (My statement quoted at the end of his 
note shows, however, my reluctance to accept description of that aim in terms of the 


present types of Soviet farms.) There was some evidence of transformation of collective 
farms (in particular, the very inefficient ones) into state farms; I have quoted this 
evidence in the text of my article and in the opening of that very note to which 
Professor Schiller objects. There was, however, also evidence of experiments going 
on with an alternative solution of the difficulties in which the kolkhoz system had 
become involved, namely a transfer of the machines from the MTS to the collective 
farms (part of this evidence was contained in that very issue of Oktyabr to which 
Professor Schiller refers). A dispute was going on, concerning fundamental problems 
of the next stage of kolkhoz development (this was already evident from the ap- 
proving reference made in Oktyabr to the Venzher-Sanina proposals which had been 
rejected by Stalin in 1952). I criticized Professor Schiller’s overlooking the very 
existence of that dispute and his explaining the situation in terms of transformation 
of collective farms (that is, the collective farms in general, not merely a minority of 
them) into state farms at the very time when, after ample discussion, the solution 
of the difficulties of the kolkhoz system by abolishing the MTS and increasing 
kolkhoz autonomy was accepted. Even more than against the one-sidedness of an 
individual scholar (everyone of us does occasionally err) my criticism was directed 
against the fact that the readers of the leading organ of the West German students of 
the USSR received no interpretation of an important stage of Soviet development 
other than one ‘which had proved erroneous by the time it was published. (It was to 
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emphasize this point that I quoted Professor Schiller not by name but noted the 
publication of his article as the leading article of the March issue of Osteuropa.) Even 
after the event, in his second article and also in his above letter, Professor Schiller 
treats the issue as one of delayed action in the direction forecast in his first article, 
instead of investigating the reasons for which a trend opposite to that regarded by him 
as predominant had obtained the upper hand, at |zast in the short term. (It is, however, 
difficult to recognize that trend if one regards, as Schiller does, the very increase in 
the collective farms’ autonomy as a near-abolition of their difference from the state 
farms: apparently he regards the pre-1958 collective farms as not less but more con- 
trolled from the centre than the state farms. Such an interpretation is possible only if 
one regards the centralized enforcement tendencies as the essence of the kolkhoz 
system and overlooks the extent to which, in its actual functioning even more than 
in its legal forms, it reflects spontaneous trends in the agricultural side of the economy ) 

Now I asked myself how an error of this order of magnitude, apparently committed 
not merely by one individual scholar but by all the contributors to Osteuropa, was 
possible: I arrived at the conclusion that, as in many similar cases, the misinterpretation 
was due to the acceptance of certain preconceived schemes which prevented the 
analysts from seeing both aspects of the complex reality, including those facts which 
did not fit the schemes. By these schemes, I understand not only the expectation of a 
more or less rapid transformation of the collective into state farms, as expressed in 
the title of Professor Schiller’s article, but the widespread interpretation of Soviet 
society as necessarily bound to increasing centralization of political and economic 
power (which is something more than a mere tendency to increase the efficiency of 
planning) and the resulting failure to recognize its motion through controversy and 
manifold experiments, the outcome of which is not necessarily predestined by dog- 
matic forecasts—not even by Soviet dogma, and even less by the assumptions of 
western critics of the USSR. Professor Schiller’s analysis of collective farm develop- 
ment in terms of a transformation into state farms, even if a delayed transformation, 
is only a special case of that widespread tendency to overlook those processes of 
interaction through which Soviet society acquires its new shape. As to the long-term 
outcome, I do not know what the eventual organizational structure of Soviet agricul- 
ture will look like since the character of state farms, and of state enterprises in general, 
may very much change during the transition period; this issue, however, is not the 
central one since the readers both of Professor Schiller’s article and of mine had the 
right to expect an analysis of the trends behind the developments of 1958. The facts 
evident at the time of publication of Professor Schiller’s article (and, even more, some 
later events, in particular the price reform) contradict his analysis of the trends of 
1958: this contradiction would not be removed if further developments should lead 
to a general replacement of payment by labour-days by guaranteed wages (a point 
elaborated in my article) and even if the local attempts at abolition of the private 
‘auxiliary economy’, mentioned in Professor Schiller’s note, should eventually 
become more widespread. Whatever the outcome, it will have been reached through 
a definite process, the analysis of which is our task. 
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